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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAND OF TELL. 


BY PROFBSSOR WILLIAM WELLS. 

Tue land of Tell is one of song and story. Our 
early fancies are wreathed round its history, and 
play on its cloud-capped peaks, its glaciers, its 
lakes, and its battle-fields. And when these fan- 
cies are realized, when we leave the mere creations 
of hope, and enter the realms of reality, we feel 
that we are on ground hallowed by nature, by time, 
and by associations. We stand on the soil of a 
people whose sires valued freedom more than gold, 
and liberty more than transitory life. We mingle 
with a race whose forefathers seized their weapons 
to protect the rights of humanity, and clung to 
each other to death, through all the vicissitudes of 
fortune. 

The Switzer’s land is emphatically the home of 
the tourist; and well, indeed, does this class of 
mankind range through its deep valleys and over 
its towering mountains. Its edifices of virgin snow 
soar to the heavens, as if pointing from nature up 
to nature’s God; and many of their hights have 
never been polluted by the footsteps of man. 
Among the glaciers of the Valais, where the waters 
of the Rhone leave their ice-bound home to trace 
their long and checkered course to the Mediter- 
ranean rises a chain of mountains, that bend their 
steps toward the rising sun, and soar higher and 
higher as they go, their summits shooting up into 
the heavens, and lingering in the region of eternal 
snows. These mountains are the Alps, and the 
country whose bosom gives them birth is the Swit- 
zer’s home. The steeples of this grand cathedral 
of nature find their resting-place far above the 
habitations of man and the land of the clouds. 

Descending from the highlands through the nar- 
row defiles, whose rocky beds are covered with 
foaming streams escaping from the glaciers, we come 
into broad valleys that extend to the chain of the Jura 
onthe north. These curve, like an immense crescent, 
from the waters of Lake Leman to the Lake of Con- 
stance. Near this lake are the Falls of the Rhine; 
and from the latter to Basle this noble stream 
forms a barrier between Germany and Switzerland. 

At this point we entered the country, and here 
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we shall begin our story. Permit, however, a little 
episode, that we may gain the time to make all 
preparations necessary for the ups and downs of 
the journey, as we had determined to eschew every 
cther conveyance than our own pedestals, and 
courageously entered on our first pedestrian tour 
on the continent. He who sees Switzerland from 
the tops of diligences and backs of mules loses 
half the relish of the journey. The pedestrian 
earns his pleasure by the sweat of his brow, and 
nature’s sweet restorer rewards his toil. As he 
saunters along through the valleys and villages, he 
stops to talk awhile with the inhabitants whom he 
may meet, or enters a cottage to procure a bowl of 
milk or a saucer of berries. In this way he makes 
many an agreeable acquaintance, learns a multitude 
of facts in relation to the condition of the people 
that are to be gained in no other way, and imper- 
ceptibly adds to his store of knowledge. 

Impressed with these ideas, the invitation to join 
a party of German students was gladly accepted; 
and to those who do not know them as traveling 
companions we can say, that we never found a more 
intelligent and noble-hearted set of men. They 
are truly the sons of the Muses, and, during their 
university years, their hearts beat high for all that 
is patriotic and philanthropic. Thesummer months 
they almost invariably spend in pedestrian tours, 
feeling that their education is little use to them 
without much practical knowledge of the world. 
We are, therefore, equipped with knapsack and 
cane, broad-brimmed hat and blouse, shoes pro- 
vided generously with soles, and the latter with 
no scanty supply of nails. Thus fortified against 
wind and weather, we leave the halls of the time- 
honored Ruperto-Carolina of the glorious old town 
of Heidelberg, and wend our way up the valley of 
the Rhine toward Switzerland. 

On the borders of that part of the Grand Duchy 
of Baden which bounds Switzerland lies the far- 
famed Black Forest, with all its multitude of le- 
gends and stories about dragons, hobgoblins, and 
monsters. Through its regions of terror we had 
determined to direct our course, notwithstanding 
the many dark spots on its character. The dark 
and narrow defile that leads through its bosom 
bears the ominous cognomen of the Hollenthal, or 
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Valley of Hell; but before entering the precincts of 
the latter a charming region is spread out to entice 
the wanderer to its folds, and this is known as the 
Himmelreich, or Kingdom of Heaven. The en- 
trance to the Himmelreich is guarded by a fine, old 
inn, truly one of the olden time, within whose 
walls bread, cheese, and wine are set out to those 
who wish to strengthen their courage for their 
journey. Our little party entered, as is the custom 
of all who go that way, and, much to our surprise, 
we found its quaint old chairs and wooden benches 
already occupied by a large party of students from 
the neighboring town of Freiburg. German stu- 
dents are brothers the world over, and we sat down 
and shared their refreshments, and mutually told 
our stories and our plans. An American friend, 
who was also a German student for the time being, 
was my traveling companion; and as soon as it 
became known that our homes were beyond the 
great waters, we received a cordial greeting, as be- 
ing from a land of liberty which had long been 
their ideal. The whole country had just made an 
unsuccessful endeavor to throw off the yoke of 
monarchy and introduce the republic; for which 
reason political excitement ran high, and formed 
the topic ef every conversation, although every 
movement was suppressed by the presence of Ba- 
varian troops that had been thrown into the coun- 
try. The students had been extremely active in 
these risings of the people, and were eyed with 
suspicion by the troops. But the object of their 
trip was one of geological research through the Black 
Forest, and we determined to join their party, as 
long as our plans were compatible. To the number 
of thirty, we, therefore, shouldered knapsacks, to 
say nothing of iron bars, hammers, pickaxes, leather 
pouches, etc., for geological use, and took up our 
line of march through the Hollenthal, bearing all 
the appearance of a party on an aggressive expedi- 
tion against his Satanic majesty in his own valley. 

Imps, specters, and hobgoblins wisely remained 
invisible; and the first occurrence of importance 
was the sudden apparition of a division of Bava- 
rian troops, as we left the narrowest defile of the 
valley. Their scouts had seen the long line of 
straggling students, with all kinds of formidable 
weapons on their shoulders, and we were immedi- 
ately taken for a free corps or band of republicans, 
either meditating an attack or drumming up re- 
cruits. The Bavarian officers arranged their force 
in military array to mect us, determined to stop 
our progress or perish in the attempt. As we ap- 
proached, a subordinate officer advanced with orders 
for us to halt, at the same time demanding the 
object of our presence. We coolly replied that we 
were innocent of any intention to injure them, and 
assured them that they had no cause to fear us, as 
the weapons were altogether of a geological nature. 
This ludicrous damper thrown on the valor of the 
brave soldiers was evidently galling to them, but 
was an agreeable revenge to the students, many of 
whom would rather have used their hammers on the 





heads of the Bavarian troops than on the rocks of 
the ‘‘ Black Forest.” 

German students are extremely popular with the 
German peasantry, who always treat them hospita- 
bly; and the arrival of our large party being an- 
nounced beforehand in the village where we pro- 
posed stopping for the night, it was made the 
occasion of a grand merry-making. The peasant 
girls of the Black Forest appeared in their unique 
holiday costume, and life and jovialty reigned un- 
disturbed till far toward the morning. This cele- 
brated region is renowned for the manufacture of 
the German musical clocks; and a veteran time- 
piece of enormous magnitude rung out the waltzes 
with commendable assiduity. But we were obliged 
to leave our friends to the friendly care of the Bava- 
rian troops, and hie away to the Switzer’s land. 

We entered this land of the sublime and the pic- 
turesque at the “Falls of the Rhine” These ro- 
mantic “Falis” are not far from the Lake of Con- 
stance, and are considered as ne plus ultra by the 
Swiss andGermzns. They are well worthy of a visit; 
but those familiar with the magnificent cataracts of 
our own country are generally found to expect too 
much of them. The breadth of the Rhine above 
the Falls is about three hundred feet, and the de- 
scent of the water is about fifty feet. If the rapids, 
for a few hundred feet above, be taken in the calcu- 
lation, the total hight of the fall is about one hun- 
dred feet. The whole scene is very beautiful; and 
an immense hotel is so constructed on the right 
bank as to give a splendid view of them from the 
windows. It is needless to add that it is a place of 
great resort. For a number of miles below this 
spot the waters of the Rhine are agitated, some- 
times forming whirlpools, and at others running 
with great rapidity, to be checked in their course 
by a sudden bend in the stream. The water is 
clear as crystal, and the banks ever-varying and 
attractive; but none but flat-boats venture on its 
surface for many miles. We determined to embark 
on one of the latter, having obtained a skillful 
pilot; and thus we floated, or, rather, flew with the 
current, for a few hours, along the northern borders 
of Switzerland. 

While thus scanning its ramparts, we will devote 
a few moments to certain points of interest that are 
useful preliminaries. The language of Switzerland 
is almost as checkered as its soil. German may be 
said to be the prevailing tongue; but so various are 
the dialects spoken, that one might believe that its 
natural towers are towers of Babel. Nearly every 
canton has its peculiar dialect; and with the best 
of intentions, the stranger finds himself in a con- 
tinual quandary. By the time you have mastered 
the peculiarities of one canton you are in another, 
and what was fish in the last is sure to be flesh in 
this, and vice versa Patience and good-humor do 
more than all beside; and the traveler does well to 
enter Switzerland with a determination to call 
things by whatever names the sovereign people 
of the republic choose to give them. In the Valais, 
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the cantons of Vaud, Neufchatel, and Geneva, the 
language is French. In the latter city the language 
is considered to be spoken better than at Paris, 
and the dialects in the French cantons run by no 
means so much it random as those of the German 
portion of the country. The Italian is the lan- 
guage of Tessin, the canton most closely connected 
with Italy. In the canton of the Grisons is still a 
language called the Rhetian, introduced by the 
early tribes, and the inhabitants of one village are 
sometimes unable to understand their neighbors a 
few miles distant. 

There are many things in the political condition of 
Switzerland that are far from being enviable. The 
confederation of the twenty-two cantons bears the 
proud title of the “‘Helvetian Republic;” but the 
impartial observer will perceive much in Switzer- 
land that is not very republican. There is a deal 
of aristocracy in many of the cantons, and privi- 
leged classes and characters are not at all rare. 
The Radicals are endeavoring to model their repub- 
lic after ours in many respects, and the last war 
was an effort at centralization. 

But we will leave the turbid sea of politics, and 
bask in the sunny side of this glorious region. We 
prefer the margin of fair Zurich’s waters, and the 
endless hills and dales that adorn its borders, and 
rise and fall in gentle undulation, as if the bosom 
of earth were swelling with joy at its own beauty 
and loveliness. The lake is not far from the Rhine; 
and a pleasant day’s walk brought us within the 
walls of the city, that time and history have loaded 
with honors. The surrounding region is a paradise 
on earth, and the valley that leads to the lake is 
crowned with the silver-headed Alps, as they glit- 
ter in the sun. The hill-sides are covered with the 
grape, and the plains are an inexhaustible granary, 
yielding corn and wine to the tillers of the soil. 

Zurich lies at the north end of the lake, on both 
sides of the river Limmat, whose deep blue waters 
shoot out of the lake like an arrow from the bow. 
The beauty of its position is without a rival, and 
a cheerful smile seems to adorn its brow as it looks 
out on the crystal waters of its own dear lake. 
The gentle rising shore is dotted with stately man- 
sions and villas as far as the eye can reach, and the 
intervals are adorned with orchards and vineyards. 
Back of the city rises the Albis, like a watch-tower 
over its walls; and in the background are the 
Glarner Alps, with their snowy crests. Here the 
eye can rest on eternal winter, and spring, and 
summer at a glance; and all these thrilling scenes 
make Zurich what it is—the loveliest spot for a 
residence in Switzerland. And, then, Zurich is the 
Athens of its father-land. Within its walls have 
lived a host of human talent whose names adorn 
their age. Who does not prize the philanthropy of 
a Pestalozzi and the genius of a Lavater? 

And having rambled through the old and narrow 
streets, gazing at its antique structures, and over 
the terraced hills that form a garland around its 
brow, and vie with each other in showing some 


new beauty, we will embark on its placid waters 
in a little steamer, that glides so quietly that one 
would say it fears to ruffle the placid bosom that 
it floats upon. And now a panorama of unsurpass- 
ing loveliness unfolds itself to the eye. The lake- 
shore is like one great hamlet, and seems as if Zurich 
hesitated to leave its borders, and sent out its chil- 
dren to dwell on its banks; for it is difficult to tell 
where the city ends and the country begins. It is 
a scene of quiet beauty surpassed by no spot in 
Switzerland. 

From the lower end of the lake we commence a 
pilgrimage to one of the most interesting shrines of 
Europe—the Monastery of our Lady of the Hermits. 
It is but a few miles from the lake-shore, and on 
the spot where the immense monastery now stands 
was formerly a hermit’s cabin. He was renowned 
for the goodness of his heart, and his devotion to 
his God and his fellow-men. But on an evil day he 
was foully murdered. Those who had been the 
recipients of his benevolence resolved to build a 
shrine to his memory, where they might meet in 
prayer and thanks for the many benefits bestowed 
on them. This little shrine was finished, and the 
day appointed for its consecration, but, on the eve 
of that day, the angels of heaven gathered around 
it, and performed the holy rites of consecration in 
presence of the assembled few. This was nine cen- 
turies ago. The image of the Virgin thus blessed 
was then named “Our Lady of the Hermits,” and 
thousands came from distant lands to view that 
which angels had blessed. Each of these thousands 
left his mite for the purpose of building a noble 
temple for Our Lady, and a stately monastery long 
ago rose on the spot. It resembles, in appearance, 
St. Peters at Rome; and within its walls is still pre- 
served the image of the Virgin. 

From that time till this, through all the vicissi- 
tudes of the world, it has been a celebrated place 
of pilgrimage, and millions on millions have jour- 
neyed to its shrine; all performing a pious vow— 
some to thank the Virgin for restoration from a 
bed of sickness, others for the preservation of a 
son, a brother, or a father during the wars, and still 
others to pray for an amelioration of their bitter lot 
in this world, and happiness in the world to come. 
A hundred thousand pilgrims may visit the shrine 
yearly, from Switzerland, Germany, France, the 
Tyrol, and Italy. 

We had scarcely left the lake before we met a 
band of pilgrims journeying to the shrine. They 
were of all ages, but not of all conditions—none but 
the humble poor had joined the band. Many were 
barefoot, and most were bareheaded, and they had 
walked so great a distance that their feet were lame 
and lacerated. Men and women bore their burdens 
lashed to their backs, that seemed like the sins that 
they would gladly have been rid of; each one bore 
the pilgrim’s staff; and the whole procession was 
preceded by a priest supporting the banner of 
Christ. As they marched on, they all prayed 





aloud, with such intentness that nothing could 
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divert their eye, and ever and anon their voices 
rose in solemn chorus among the mountains. Their 
deep devotion and the sweet harmony of their 
chants, as they resounded through this wild region, 
were well calculated to affect the heart. 

As we approached the shrine, other bands ap- 
peared from other directions, and thus the neigh- 
borhood of my Lady of the Hermits resounds the 
livelong day with the pious voices of the devoted 
pilgrims. Around the monastery has sprung up a 
towr, which bears the name of Einsiedeln, and 
nearly all the houses are inns for the reception of 
the pilgrims. These inns are at times so full that 
thousands sleep in the open air. The immense 
edifice lies higher than the town, and, as we ap- 
proach it, we perceive a large fountain before the 
entrance. This fountain pours its waters into a 
basin by fourteen spouts, or jets, which never cease 
to run. Tradition says that the Savior once vis- 
ited this shrine in human form, and drank out of 
one of these spouts; the pilgrims, therefore, pass 
around to all the fourteen, and take a draught from 
each, that they may be sure of drinking from the 
one that was touched by the lips of the Savior; 
and thus the crowd are drinking all day long. 

As we enter the cathedral, we perceive the shrine 
in front, and a crowd pressing around its iron 
grating, all murmuring prayers. The little chapel 
is lit by a hanging lamp, which throws its rays 
on the Virgin Mary and her child. They are dark, 
bronzed images, and clothed in gold, ornamented 
with precious stones. Around the floors of the 
church, near the chapels of the various saints, were 
hundreds, kneeling in low-voiced prayer, and the 
mingled whispers of the masses, rising in com- 
munion to the saints, from among the pillars and 
arches of this vast edifice, produce a most solemn 
and peculiar scene. That all were sincere was fully 
proved by the deep interest with which they per- 
formed their pious services, and not a single counte- 
nance bore the marks of levity. As I wandered, 
with one of the monks, through the upper galleries 
of the edifice, gazed on the kneeling multitude be- 
low, and heard their supplications rising as if on 
their way to heaven, I confess that my feelings were 
such as they had never been in any other spot 
than in the chapel of Mary of Einsiedeln. 

Evening came, and the last rays of the setting 
sun played on the rich images and costly decora- 
tions that ornament the church. Crowds had gath- 
ered to listen to the vespers, and a band of monks 
entered to perform the service. And when this was 
over, the ceremony of blessing relics was begun. All 
the population of Einsiedeln that are not engaged 
in inn-keeping gain their living by making and 
vending all kinds of curiosities, that are bought by 
the pilgrims as souvenirs. Before these are taken 
away, they are blessed by the fathers; and having 
bought the relics that best suited our fancy, we left 
the shrine of Our Lady of the Hermits. 

One of the most attractive points in Switzerland 


is the celebrated Righi Mountain, from whose sum- | 





mit is seen the most surpassingly beautiful pano- 
rama that this sublime country presents to the trav- 
eler. It is not very far distant from Einsiedeln, 
and the road that connects them abounds in inter- 
est, while the base of the mountain is washed by 
the waters that once bore Tell and Gessler. But 
before ascending the Righi, we will dwell a moment 
among the scenes of devastation that, a few years 
ago, threw all this region into the direst con- 
sternatior and the deepest gloom. The volca- 
noes of the Andes are not more terrific in their 
rage than are the mountains of Switzerland, when 
they leave their strongholds among the clouds 
and descend into the peaceful valleys, as they 
sometimes do, overwhelming whole villages in 
their course. In the vale of Arth, at the base of a 
mountain knowi as the Rossberg, was once the 
lovely village of Goldau. It had long reposed in 
security on the borders of a tranquil little lake, and 
looked up to its favorite mountain as to a protector 
that overhung its battlements. But the evil day 
came, and the mountain was rent asunder from its 
base; for three miles in length, a thousand feet in 
breadth, and one hundred in depth, it came, swift 
as an arrow, headlong into the valley, burying three 
or four villages in one common sepulcher. Houses 
and cabins, men, flocks, and trees, all that lived and 
did not live, were overwhelmed as with a‘deluge, 
and nothing was left to tell the tale but one enor- 
mous pile of wild and dreary ruins. These are now 
a sea of massive rocks and shattered fragmenis of 
the mountain, and time has already covered many 
of them with moss, and filled their intervals with a 
sparse and sickly vegetation, which is a fit emblem 
of the sorrows which it covers. 

As we approached the lovely Lake of Lowerz, we 
perceived this wide-spread scene of devastation, 
and followed a winding-path that, for miles, led 
through it to the base of the Righi. When in its 
midst, we stopped at a little chapel, built on the 
earth and rocks under which lie the ruins of the 
former church of Goldau. 

The inhabitants of the village had heard the 
noise of the cracking mass, and saw the rocks 
heaving in convulsions, when suddenly the chapel 
bells rung out peals of distress. At these tones of 
coming misfortune, the people, as had been their 
custom, hastened to its holy walls, and the moment 
of terror found old and young, of every rank, trem- 
bling with fear, and stammering prayers for mercy; 
but by one awful crash their quivering lips were 
arrested in their fervent appeals to Him who made 
the mountains, and all were swallowed up in one 
immense grave, where they still lie, and where still 
lies their village. The little chapel is a monument 
erected to the hundreds that lie beneath it, and mass 
is annually said for their souls on the anniversary 
of this sad event. 

This avalanche of earth was caused by long- 








continued rains, which so softened the soil be- 
| tween the layers of rock that it became mud, 
and the immense mass actually slid from its 
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resting-place. This is proved by the fact, that on 
the lake-shore nearly a thousand acres of new 
ground was formed by the mud filling up the lake; 
and the moment this enormous body shot, into the 
water the latter rose like another avalanche, and, 
rushing to the opposite shore, overwhelmed a little 
village on its banks, carrying off men and houses 
in its receding wave. 

The people of the country tell many heart-rending 
episodes of that awful day, and dwell on them as 
if they were things of yesterday. Not far from the 
spot is an inn, built at the base of the Righi, and 
among the borders of the ruins, where we were to 
pass the night previously to an ascent of the Righi. 
The old landlady assured us that there was no 
danger of another land-slide that night, although 
we scarcely felt safe till we found ourselves so in 
the morning; for the old dame had lived so long 
under the threatening precipices that she had be- 
come accustomed to the stern finger which they ever 
pointed at her. It is remarkable to observe how 
the Swiss love their mountains, and learn to be 
happy in their constant danger. 

The Righi is the highest pinnacle of a little group 
of mountains surrounded by the lakes of Lucerne, 
Zug, and Lowerz. It is not remarkable for its 
hight, but rather for its singularly isolated posi- 
tion, and the magnificent panorama that for this 
reason is rolled out before its summit, from which 
the beholder can look, almost perpendicularly, five 
thousand feet into the lakes below. Three thou- 
sand cattle graze on its green swaths, and the fig, 
the almond, and the chestnut creep up its hights 
from the vale below it. Thousands ascend to its 
summit every year, and for this reason two good 
hotels in the clouds are continually crowded in 
the traveling season. We commenced the ascent 
on a bright and joyful morning of the month of 
June, and our path led us at first over green 
meadows, and then along the borders of precipices, 
and up myriads of steps made by nature and per- 
fected by man. The mountaineers occasionally met 
us in their descent, with their heavy milk-barrels 
strapped to their back, bringing down from the 
mountain pastures the produce of their herd of cows 
for the villages below; and, much to our surprise, we 
now and then met a sturdy peasant with a bawling 
calf or bleating sheep lashed to his back, being thus 
conveyed down the mountain to the slaughter to 
prevent being lost in the journey. The little cab- 
ins, here and there scattered along the path to the 
summit, are the summer residences of those who 
spend the warm season on the mountain; for the 
Swiss take advantage of every inch of ground that 
bears nourishment, and there are thousands whose 
summer mozths are spent among the clouds. For 
these is erected a little chapel near the region of 
eternal snow; and the three monks, who spend 
their lives in performing the holy offices at its 
altar, live in the old hospice, that, with it, fill up 
the mountain dell that affords it shelter from the 
avalanches of winter. The hospice has existed 





here for nearly two hundred years, and the chapel 
bears the poetical name of “Our Lady of the 
Snows.” As we approached it, we perceived the 
mountaineers descending from the neighboring 
summits toward its walls, and we were pleased to 
learn that it was a holiday, which would bring to- 
gether all the shepherds of the region. Our ap- 
pearance was a novelty to them, as was theirs to 
us; and for a while each party tried to outdo the 
other in staring, till at last the old patriarch of the 
tribe invited us to partake of some wild straw- 
berries and goats’ milk, and thus broke the ice to a 
more intimate acquaintance. After letting him 
buffet about for some minutes in a sea of uncer- 
tainty, we told him that we were from America. 
“ America!” exclaimed the silvery-headed shepherd 
of the Alps, “America!” and his heart leaped to 
his mouth, and his soul glistened in his eyes, and 
wept. ‘America contains all that is dear to me. 
A brave and noble boy, whom I reared to manhood 
among these peaks, has left me, and gone to that 
promised land, to seek for that support which these 
scanty rocks could not supply him; and daily from 
the chapel of ‘Our Lady of the Snows’ do I pray 
for him and for America, which, he says, is a land 
of blessings and of freedom.” There is a primitive 
simplicity about these mountaineers that I saw 
gushing in full torrents before the altar of their 
hopes; and the scene, as they sent up their voices 
from their Alpine hights, commingling with the 
solemn tones of the organ, that seemed already so 
near heaven, is one not easily forgotten. 

But we leave it, and in thirty minutes stand on 
the summit of the Righi. This glorious view bursts 
suddenly on the traveler, and he stands in silent 
rapture, mute with astonishment, at its surpassing 
beauty. Below lie some of the loveliest lakes in all 
Switzerland, and so near the base that their shores 
can not be perceived, which gives the Righi the 
appearance of an immense wtch-tower springing 
out of the surrounding waters. The arms of the 
Lake of Lucerne so closely embrace the mountain 
that the one lake looks like many; and, then, there 
are the Lakes of Lowerz, of Zug, of Zurich in the 
distance, and still others so numerous, that the 
whole panorama looks like a garden of waters. 
The waves of the latter dance and ripple before 
innumerable towns and villages, and silvery streams 
flow through forests, cities, and vales, connecting 
them with their fellows by cords of sympathy. 
The eye is here said to range over a field of nearly 
three hundred miles in circuit, and the horizon is 
filled with some of the most majestic peaks in 
Switzerland, especially of the snow-crowned Bernese 
Highlands. 

Here, also, we stand amidst the memories of 
many of the most patriotic actions that Swiss his- 
tory hands down to an admiring posterity, and the 
waves of Lucerne, as it coquets in the sunshine and 
raves in the storm, seem to revel in a secret pride 
that its surface was once the resort of Tell and 
his brother patriots. From the summit of the Righi 
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another little lake is visible, whose shore was the 
witness of a bravery not surpassed by Leonidas 
himself, and the history of which requires only the 
embalming of classic beauty to weave for it a laurel 
wreath quite as fragrant with glory. It is the Lake 
of Sempach. In 1385 the proud Leopold of Aus- 
tria ordered the thousands of his knights to dis- 
mount from their chargers on the borders of Sem- 
pach, and stand, man pressed on man, like a wall 
of iron, their spears pointed to the hearts of the 
advancing confederates, who were opposing their 
march.toward Lucerne. It was the season of har- 
vest. The sun stood high, and shot down burn- 
ing rays. The Swiss fell upon their knees and 
prayed. Then they rose—four hundred from Lu- 
cerne, nine hundred from Waldstetten, and a hun- 
dred from other cantons. All rushed, as one man, 
against the iron band, but in vain; not one broke 
through it. Man sunk on man, till sixty of their 
dead lay bloody on the earth. All wavered. 

“T will make a passage to freedom!” suddenly 
exclaimed a voice in tones of thunder. “Dear, 
beloved confederates, to you I leave my wife and 
child.” Thus spoke Arnold of Winkelreid, the 
brave knight of Unterwalden, and embracing, with 
both arms, so many of the hostile spears as he 
could bury in his body, fell on them, and sinking, 
carried them with him to the ground. And over 
his corpse rushed his confederates, through the 
breach thus made in this barrier of iron. Helmet 
and breastplate were now shivered under the blows 
of Swiss battle-axes. Three times the proud ban- 
ner of Austria fell from dying hands, and three 
times was it again raised, dyed deep with blood, 
and many a lord and count lay slaughtered on the 
field. And then the Duke himself advanced, in 
desperation, to the jaws of death; a Switzer felled 
him to the ground, and, horror-struck, his noble 
knights fled in the wildest confusion before the 
confederates of Winkelreid. 

The descent from the Righi toward Lucerne leads 
the traveler past the ruins of the castle of Gessler, 
on his way to the old town of Kusnacht. This 
castle was destroyed in 1308, and there still re- 
mains enough to give a distinct idea of its import- 
ance. Gessler was hurrying to this stronghold 
when waylaid and shot by Tell. It seems here as 
if one were stepping on hallowed ground, every 
inch of which is rife with events of incalculable 
importance to humanity. The approach to it from 
the summit of the Righi is somewhat laborious, 
but the scene is ever-changing, and overflowing 
with the beauties of nature. We were finally in- 
formed by the peasants that we stood on the very 
spot where Tell drew the bow, and, peeping through 
the bushes and heavy trees, we perceived a little 
chapel on the ground where Gessler fell. The 
“hollow-way,” that Schiller, in his drama of Tell, 
has made classical by the lines, 

*¢ Through this hollow-way must he come, 
; There leads no other road to Kusnacht,” 





is still there as it was centuries ago, and one can 





hardly conceive that so many generations have 
passed since these memorable events. The out- 
side is decked with a rude painting of the death 
of Gessler, and all its ornaments point to the one 
grand event that it commemorates. On the anni- 
versary of Gessler’s death there is a grand celebra- 
tion here, and, from all accounts, it must be a per- 
fect ‘Fourth of July.” 
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TO OTWAY CURRY. 
BY ALICE CAREY, 
To-nicut the golden shadows, 
That about me float and flow, 
Are informed with all the beauty 
Of a twilight long ago, 

When I prest, with trembling footstep, 
Toward the Temple all divine, 
And thy charmed voice assured me 

Of a welcome at the shrine. 
O’er the heavy waves of sorrow, 
That are climbing round my way, 
Still a steadfast light keeps burning 
In the twilight of that day; 
And more lightly on my forehead 
Lies the burning crown of pain, 
As I hear thy generous welcome 
To the shrine of song again. 


TO ALICE CAREY. 
BY OTWAY CURRY. 


**T once had a little brother, 
With eyes that were dark and deep— 
In the lap of that dim old forest 
He lieth in peace asleep.” Avice Carey. 
A Time will come when the echoes 
Away in that forest dim, 
Shall whisper back no longer 
The songs that you sing to him. 
The olden oaks shall perish 
Upon the desolate plain— 
No more to wave in the sunshine, 
Or thrill in the rushing rain. 
The violets and the lilies 
Shall pale in a wint’ry gloom, 
And no returning spring-time 
Shall ever give back their bloom. 
But that immortal flower 
Which, in this mortal night, 
You laid in “ saint-like beauty, 
Asleep by the gates of light,” 
He shall Awake IN THE MORNING, 
And fondly again with him 
You shall walk as you walked in the forest— 
That forest so old and dim. 
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THE TIMELY WARNING. 
BY A SUFFERER, 

My father, after an absence of three years, re- 
turned to the home so dear to him. He had made 
his last voyage, and rejoiced to have reached a 
haven of rest from the perils of the sea. During his 
absence I had grown, from a mere child and baby 
of my mother’s—for I was her youngest—into a 
rough, careless, and headstrong boy. Her gentle 
voice no longer restrained me. I was often willful, 
and sometimes disobedient. I thought it indicated 
manly superiority to be independent of a woman’s 
influence. My father’s return was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance for me. He soon perceived the spirit of 
insubordination stirring within me. I saw by his 
manner that it displeased him, although, for a few 
days, he said nothing to me about it. 

It was an afternoon in October, bright and 
golden, that my father told me to get my hat, 
and take a walk with him. We turned down a 
narrow lane into a fine open field—a favorite play- 
ground for the children in the neighborhood. Af- 
ter talking cheerfully on different topics for a while, 
my father asked me if I observed that huge shadow, 
thrown by a mass of rocks that stood in the mid- 
dle of the field. I replied that I did. ‘My father 
owned this land,”’said he. ‘It was my play-ground 
when aboy. That rock stood there then. Tome 
it is a beacon; and whenever I look at it, I recall a 
dark spot in my life—an event so painful to dwell 
upon, that if it were not as a warning to you I 
should not speak of it. Listen, then, my boy, and 
learn wisdom from your father’s errors. 

“‘My father died when I was a mere child. I was 
the only son. My mother was a gentle, loving 
woman, devoted to her children, and beloved by 
every body. I remember her pale, beautiful face— 
her sweet, affectionate smile—her kind and tender 
voice. In my childhood I loved her. intensely; I 
was never happy apart from her; and she, fearing 
that I was becoming too much of a baby, sent me 
to the high school in the village. After associating 
a time with rude, rough boys, I lost, in a measure, 
my fondness for home and my reverence for my 
mother, and it became more and more difficult for 
her to restrain my impetuous nature. I thought it 
an indication of manliness to resist her authority, 
or to appear to feel penitent, although I knew that 
my conduct pained her. The epithet I most dreaded 
was girl-boy. I could not bear to hear it said by 
my companions that I was tied to my mother’s 
apron-strings. From a quiet, home-loving child, 
I soon became a wild, roistering boy. My dear 
mother used every persuasion to induce me to seek 
happiness within the precincts of home. She ex- 
erted herself to make our fireside attractive, and 
my sister, following her self-sacrificing example, 
sought to entice me by planning games and diver- 
sions for my entertainment. I saw all this, but I did 
not heed it. 








“It was on an afternogn like this, that, as I was 
about leaving the dinner-table, to spend the inter- 
mission between morning and evening school in the 
street, as usual, my mother laid her hand on my 
shoulder, and said mildly but firmly, ‘ My son, I wish 
you to come with me.’ I would have rebelled, but 
something in her manner awed me_ She put on her 
bonnet, and said to me, ‘ We will take a little walk 
together.’ I followed her in silence; and, as I was 
passing dut the door, I observed one of my rude 
companions skulking about the house, and I knew 
he was waiting forme. He sneered as I went past 
him. My pride was wounded to the quick. He 
was a very bad boy, but, being some years older 
than myself, he exercised a great influence over me. 
I followed my mother sulkily, till we reached the 
spot where we now stand, beneath the shadow of 
this huge rock. O, my boy, could that hour be 
blotted from my memory, which has cast a dark 
shadow over my whole life, gladly would I exchange 
all that the world can offer me for the quiet peace 
of mind Ishould enjoy. But, no! like this huge, un- 
sightly pile stands the monument of my guilt forever. 

““My mother, being feeble in health, sat down, 
and beckoned me to sit beside her. Her look, so 
full of tender sorrow, is present to me now. I 
would not sit, but continued standing sullenly be- 
side her. ‘Alfred, my dear son,’ said she, ‘have 
you lost all love for your mother?’ I did not re- 
ply. ‘I fear you have,’ she continued; ‘and may 
God help you to see your own heart and me to do 
my duty!’ She then talked to me of my misdeeds, 
of the dreadful consequences of the course I was 
pursuing. By tears, and entreaties, and prayers, 
she tried to make an impression upon me. She 
placed before me the lives and examples of great and 
good men; she sought to stimulate my ambition. 
I was moved, but too proud to show it, and re- 
mained standing in dogged silence beside her. I 
thought, ‘What will my companions say, if, after 
all my boasting, I yield at Jast, and submit to be led 
by a woman? 

“What agony was. visible on my mother’s face, 
when she saw that all she had said and suffered 
failed to move me! She rose to go home, and I fol- 
lowed at a distance. She spoke no more to me till 
we reached her own door. ‘It is school-time now,’ 
said she. ‘Go, my son, and once more let me be- 
seech you to think upon what I have said to you.’ 

««T shan’t go to school,’ said I. 

“She looked astonished at my boldness, but re- 
plied firmly, ‘Certainly, you will go, Alfred. I 
command you.’ 

«<T will not,’ said I, with a tone of defiance. 

“«One of two things you must do, Alfred—either 
go to school this moment, or I will lock you in 
your own room, and keep you there, till you are 
ready to promise implicit obedience to my wishes 
in future.’ ; 

«TI dare you to do it,’ said I; ‘you can’t get me 
up stairs.’ 

“« Alfred, choose now,’ said my mother, and laid 
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her hand upon my arm. She trembled violently, 
and was deadly pale. 

«Tf you touch me, I will kick you,’ said I, ina 
terrible rage. God knows I knew not what I said! 

««Will you go, Alfred?’ 

“«No,’ I replied, but quailed beneath her eye. 

“Then follow me,’ said she, and grasped my arm 
firmly. I raised my foot—O, my son, hear me!—I 
raised my foot, and kicked her—my sainted mother! 
How my head reels, as the torrent of memory rushes 
over me! I kicked my mother—a feeble woman— 
my mother! May God forgive me, for I can never 
forgive myself! She staggered back a few steps, 
and leaned against the wall. She did not look at 
me. I saw her heart beat against her breast. ‘O, 
heavenly Father,’ she cried, ‘forgive him, he knows 
not what he does!’ The gardener just then passed 
the door, and, seeing my mother pale and almost 
unable to stand, he stopped; she beckoned him in. 
‘Take this boy up stairs, and lock him in his own 
room,’ said she, and turned from me. Looking 
back, as she was entering her room, she gave me 
such a look—it will forever follow me—it was a 
look of agony, mingled with intensest love—it was 
the last, unutterable pang from a heart that was 
broken. 

“In a moment I found myself a prisoner in my 
own room. I thought, for a moment, I would 
fling myself from the open window, and dash my 
brains out, but I felt afraid to die. I was not pen- 
itent. At times my heart was subdued, but my 
stubborn pride rose in an instant, and bade me not 
to yield. The pale face of my mother haunted me. 
I flung myself on the bed, and fell asleep. I awoke 
at midnight, stiffened by the damp night air, and 
terrified with frightful dreams. I would have 
sought my mother at that moment, for I trembled 
with fear, but my door was fast. With the day- 
light my terrors were dissipated, and I became 
bold in resisting all good impulses. The servant 
brought my meals, but I did not taste them. I 
thought the day would never end. Just at twi- 
light I heard a light footstep approach the door. 
It was my sister, who called me by name. ‘What 
may I tell mother from you?’ she asked. 

“* Nothing,’ I replied. 

“*O, Alfred, for my sake, for all our sakes, say 
that you are sorry—let me tell mother that you are 
sorry. She longs to forgive you.’ 

“*T won’t be driven to school against my will,’ 
said I. 

“But you will go, if she wishes it, dear Alfred,’ 
said my sister pleadingly. 

«No, I won't,’ said I, ‘and you needn’t say a 
word more about it.’ 

«QO, brother, you will kill her! you will kill her; 
and then you can never have a happy moment again.’ 

“TI made no reply to this. My feelings were 
touched, but I still resisted their kindly influence. 
My sister called me, but I would not answer. I 
heard her footsteps slowly retreating, and again I 
flung myself on the bed to pass another wretched 





and fearful night. O, God, how wretched! how 
fearful I did not know. 

“ Another footstep, s'ower and feebler than my 
sister’s, disturbed me. A voice called me by name. 
It was my mother’s. ‘Alfred, my son, shall I come 
in? Are you sorry for what you have done?’ she 
asked. 

“T can not tell what influence, operating at that 
moment, made me speak adverse to my feelings. 
The gentle voice of my mother, which thrilled 
through me, melted the ice from my obdurate 
heart, and I longed to throw myself on her neck, 
but I did not. No, my boy, I did not. But my 
words gave the lie to my heart, when I said I was 
not sorry. I heard her withdraw. I heard her 
groan. I longed to call her back, but I did not. 

“TI was awakened from an uneasy slumber by 
hearing my name called loudly, and my sister stood 
beside me. ‘Get up, Alfred. O don’t wait a min- 
ute! Get up, and come with me. Mother is dy- 
ing!’ -I thought I was yet dreaming, but I got up 
mechanically, and followed my sister. On the bed, 
pale and cold as marble, lay my mother. She had 
not undressed. She had thrown herself on the 
bed to rest; arising to go again to me was seized 
with a palpitation of the heart, and borne senseless 
to her room. 

“T can not tell you my agony as I looked upon 
her—my remorse tenfold more bitter from the 
thought that she would never know it. I believed 
myself to be her murderer. I fell on the bed beside 
her. I could not weep. My heart burned in my 
bosom; my brain was all on fire. My sister threw 
her arms around me, and wept in silence. Sud- 
denly we saw a slight motion of my mother’s 
hand; her eyes unclosed. She had recovered con- 
sciousness, but not speech. She looked at me, and 
moved her lips. I could not understand her words. 
‘Mother, mother,’ I shrieked, ‘say only that you 
forgive me.’ She could not sy it with her lips, 
but her hand pressed mine. She smiled upon me, 
and, lifting her thin white hands, she clasped my 
own within them, and cast her eyes upward. I 
fell on my knees beside her. She moved her lips 
in prayer, and thus she died. I remained still 
kneeling beside that dear form, till my gentle sister 
removed me. She comforted me; for she knew the 
heavy load of sorrow at my heart—heavier than 
grief for the loss of a mother; for it was a load of sor- 
row for sin. The joy of youth had left me forever. 

“My son, the suffering such memories awaken 
must continue as long as life. God is merciful; but 
remorse for past misdeeds is a canker-worm in the 
heart, that preys upon it forever.” 

My father ceased speaking, and buried his face 
in his hands. I saw and felt the bearing his narra- 
tive had upon my own character and conduct. I 
have never forgotten it. Boys, who spurn a moth- 
er’s control, who are ashamed to own that they are 
wrong, who think it manly to resist her authority 
or yield to her influence, beware! Lay not up for 
yourselves bitter memories for your future years. 
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RAMBLES IN EUROPE. 


BY REV. M. TRAFTON. 

Iv my last, Mr. Editor, I gave you some notes of 
things in Liverpool, and filled my sheet ere I had 
eased my mind. You must know, mon ami, that 
when one travels in a strange land he marks a thou- 
sand things which he would not notice at all at 
home, even if he saw their like: so with me. I 
came to see, and am determined to keep my eyes 
open—to “read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest,” 
if dyspepsy do not seize me, all things in general, 
and some things in particular. 

We did not seek our hotel till we returned from 
church, when the gentlemanly and Christian Cap- 
tain Caldwell, of the packet-ship Sunbeam, recom- 
mended to us the Waterloo Hotel, in Waterloo 
Place, and went himself to introduce us to the 
landlord, Mr. Lynn. 

My first view of an English Hotel. In the old 
histories and romances how often had I read of 
these homes of the traveler, and associated with 
them foaming tankards, smoking roast beef, bus- 
tling landlord and landlady, stage-coaches thunder- 
ing up to the door, and the blast of the guard’s 
horn, and confusion worse confounded, trunks and 
bandboxes, and squalling babies, and treading on 
corns, and jambing fat men, etc. Well, I did not 
enter in this way at all; but quietly glided into 
the hall, without a particle of baggage, my kind 
conductor presenting me to the landlord as Mr. 
So and So, and it was over—I was in an English 
hotel 

A window, or aperture, opened from the hall into 
a little back-room, which serves as an office and 
keeping-room for the family. At this window stood 
the “ bar-maid,” who takes your name, and selecting 
a room, rings for the chambermaid, who comes shuf- 
fling along, with an enormous night-cap on her 
head, with a border two or three inches wide, but 
neatly dressed: “Show the gentleman to 26.” 
Allons, following the maid, you are soon ushered 
into your room. A curtained bed, a chest of draw- 
ers, a table with writing materials, a wash-stand 
with two decanters of water—O, Dickens, Boz, or 
whatever name ye answer to, how ye complained 
that in Yankee Doodledom one could not get water 
to wash his face! If ye had less than is offered in 
an English hotel, your complaints were just. De- 
scending soon, and looking for a sitting or reading- 
room, a waiter showed me into the dining-room. 
“But,” said I, “have you no common sitting- 
room?” ‘None but this, sir.” Here was a room 
of large size, fitted up with tables around the sides, 
each accommodating four persons. Here the eating, 
drinking, reading, and conversing is all done. But 
as eating and drinking is the “chief end of man” 
with an Englishman, this is an arrangement “aw 
naturel.” 

As it was not meal-time, but one person was in 
the room; and this was a man, the like of which 





is not often seen, reminding one of this passage in 
Shakspeare: 
“Sir John, you live in great infamy.” 
“ Fal. He that buckles him in my belt can not 
live in less.” 
“Sher. But I mean your waste is great and your 
means slender.” 
“Fal. I would my means were greater and my 
waist slenderer.” 
And this second edition of Sir John was pour- 
ing down a mug of sack. 
Beer, you must know, is, to an Englishman, the 
“ summum bonum;”’ he can not be religious without 
it. Ihave seen aclergyman with his mug of beer 
and his pipe of tobacco, in a profoundly meditative 
mood. The practice here is universal, I learn by 
inquiry; and no one thinks it wrong. Intemper- 
ance prevails to a great extent, and no one wakes 
up to the danger or the sufferings created thereby. 
No systematic effort is made as with us, and intem- 
perance reigns triumphant. Old and young, men 
and women, rich and poor, all drink, and the gov- 
ernment fattens on the excise. So it has been for 
ages, from the time of the brewing of the first beer 
and the discovery of alcohol to this present. In 
the time of Shakspeare England was a nation of 
drunkards; witness the old poet. Speaking of 
drinking, one of the characters in Hamlet asks, 
Ts it a custom?” 
s* Ay, marry is’t. 
But to my mind, though I am native here, 
And to the manner born, it is a custom 
More honored in the breach than the observance. 
This heavy-headed revel, east and west, 
Makes us traduced and taxed of other nations; 
They class us drunkards, and with swinish phrase, 
Soil our addition; and, indeed, it takes 
From our achievements, though performed at hight, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute.” 


And since I have landed here, and visited some 
important parts of this kingdom, or Queendom, I 
feel the truth of Cowper's description, in the fourth 
Book of the Task: 


*¢ Pass when we may, through city or through town, 
Village or hamlet of this merry land, 
Though lean and beggared, every twentieth pace 
Conducts the unguarded nose to such a whiff 
Of stale debauch, forth issuing from the styes 
Which law has licensed, as makes temperance ree 
“ ten thousand casks, 
Forever dribbling out their base contents, 
Touched by the Midas fingers of the state, 
Bleed gold for ministers to sport away. 
Drink and be mad then: ’tis your country bids; 
Gloriously drunk, obey the important call: 
Her cause demands the assistance of your throats— 
Ye all can swallow, and she asks no more.” 


Where amI? The sight of this tun of beer led off 
my thought into another channel. 

In an English hotel there is no public table; each 
sits down by himself, and munches his morsel 
alone. He calls for what he wants, and it is 
charged to his number, on much the same prin- 
ciple of our eating-rooms. On the whole, I rather 
liked this method. You are not hurried; you can 
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occupy the table all day if you choose; you can 
have any thing cooked you may fancy. But if you 
want retirement you must seek it in your own 
room. You can have your meals taken to your 
room if you choose. But when you come to settle 
your bill—ay, there’s the rub. “What dreams 
come o’er you, when you have shelled out the sover- 
eign coin, must give you pause.” You can board 
at the “Tremont,” in Boston, or any other first- 
class American hotel, and have three substantial 
meals, and waiting upon to boot, for one-third less 
than at an English hotel. 

I did not understand the philosophy of employ- 
ing female clerks, or, in other phrase, “ bar-maids,” 
till I settled my first bill. If it had been a man, 
why, I could have berated him soundly; but a 
woman—how one would look scolding a woman! 
And she gives your bill so gracefully, smiles upon 
you so mildly, thanks you so tenderly, why, you feel 
like postponing it for the present. And then, when 
you consider the impoverished state of England, how 
much they need your shillings, ete., you could 
almost throw down another. Formerly it was the 
custom to fee all the servants; but so many Yankees 
travel now, who can not remember the chamber- 
maids and boots in the popular way, but would 
say, “O, yes, I’ll try to think of you if I don’t for- 
get it,” that the custom now is to put an item in 
your bill like this: “Service, per day, 2 shillings.” 
This is the same old way which prevailed ages ago. 
It reminds one of Sir John Falstaff’s bill, which 
Prince Henry, his chum, stole from his pocket 
while asleep: 

“Item: a capon, 2s. 2d, 

“Ttem: sauce, 4d. 

“Item: sack, 2 gallons, 5s. 8d. 

“Item: anchovies and sack after supper, 2s. 6d. 

“Item: bread, 1g penny.” 

Now, if you are traveling economically, or if you 
are not overflush, you must stop and ponder what 
you can afford to eat. One would laugh at such 
things, a la Dickens; but who would laugh at old 
England! The man who would do it, would laugh 
at his poor old grandfather, with his gouty feet 
rolled up in flannel, and a patch over an eye, and 
his dexter hand in a sling. No, no, let old Eng- 
land alone. She has done good in her day; and if 
grown parsimonious in her old age, it is human 
nature. All Englishmen, from “John O’Groat’s 
house to Land’s End,” make it a point, and a great 
one, to asperse and belabor the character of the 
Yankee nation for their money-getting propensities; 
and we will not deny, but affirm the truth of the 
allegation. But what followeth? Suppose it were 
true, as that twaddler, Leigh Hunt, assureth, that 
the whole Atlantic coast is lined with one huge 
counter, behind which the Yankees stand catching 
the coppers, is it not by fair trade—open, honest 
trade? And it is their glory that each and all 
have the same chance. America is not one grand 
show-box! And when an Englishman comes among 





us we show him our lakes, and prairies, and rivers, | 





and mountains, and the Falls of Niagara, and 
Plymouth Rock, and Lexington, and Bunker Hill, 
and all the old war vessels which used to belong to 
the royal navy, for nothing. No official, clad in 
the cast-off red rags of some half-witted sprig of 
nobility, keeps up a din in your ears: “ A shilling, 
sir—a sixpence, if you please, sir.’ And if a long, 
lank, lean, wiry-sinewed Yankee should meet him, 
with some horn flints, or wooden nutmegs, or white 
oak ax-handles, he need not buy unless he chooses— 
no compulsion. Now, no man, with half an eye, 
can fail to see that there is infinitely more parsi- 
mony, and stinginess, and little mean tricks to get 
a penny in England than in America. The people 
are driven to it by astern necessity; they must do 
it, in many cases, or starve. And then, so far as 
the government is concerned, they must show their 
curiosities, to assist in raising the revenue for the 
humble royalty; for, bless me, if they did not 
charge a dollar and a quarter for a sight of St. 
Paul’s, and a quarter for Westminster Abbey, and a 
half dollar to open the Tower—whieh, God knows, 
they have opened often enough for nothing, to 
bring innocency to the fatal block—how could they 
raise the needful to pay Prince Albert his enormous 
salary, and feed the seven royal suckers, and pay 
ten thousand dollars for nice horses, and open 
Marlboro House, and sustain an establishment at 
an expense of one hundred thousand dollars, for 
a boy ten years old, with horses and hounds? Eh, 
mon cher, how could they? Mr. Bright, a member 
of the commons, I see, has just inquired, ‘‘ whether 
these are to be real live horses or rocking horses.” 
And, then, no man can hope to become rich; if he 
can live from day to day he thanks God. Hence, 
among the laboring classes there can be no enter- 
prise, no ambition. Labor is a task, and life a 
burden. I was told again and again, “Our taxes 
are so high that we can not get ahead.” I noticed 
some very low-wheeled carriages rolling about this 
city, and was told that the object was to avoid the 
wheel tax! for wheels under a certain hight are not 
taxed. And the other day, while coming up from 
Menai Straits, I saw the old hulk of a fishing- 
smack, hauled up on the shore, and converted into 
a dwelling. I learned that it was occupied by a 
contractor on some public works, and by this piece 
of nautical economy he avoided the window tax! 
He must have been a Yankee! But these things 
will work their own cure at last; for there is a point 
below which your material human nature can 
not be compressed without a struggle. I do re- 
member me somewhat of a “stamp act,” and a “tea 
tax,” which gave rise to one of the most brilliant 
tea parties ever held on your continent. I hope for 
one here one of these days; and should it come, if 
I can get a ticket, I will attend. 

We must come from this jaunt to the hotel. I 
confess to feeling a slight degree of embarrassment, 
when I first commenced life under this new mode: 
a fear of violating the rules of etiquette, of appear- 
ing verdant, etc., made mea little shy at first, but 
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these hotels. You sit by yourself; you actuate or 
retard your gastronomic operations; you weigh your 
purse, and decide what you can afford. No one 
with more bulk than brains seizes upon the choicest 
dish upon the table, and appropriates it to himself. 
On the whole, though old Mr. Job did not “eat his 
morsel alone,” I was pleased to take mine solus, 

I must give you one word on an important mat- 
ter often touched upon by my predecessors in travel, 
but, to my mind, never fully discussed: I gllude to 
mutton! And here a treatise, rather than a fugitive 
letter, might be written. Iam overwhelmed with a 
sense of incapacity to touch and discuss this sub- 
ject. Suffice it, then, to say, that I have, with 
scarcely an exception, eaten only “ mutton-chops” 
since I landed; and I, with profound sorrow, and 
almost drowned in gravy, do sincerely ask par- 
don of the venerable matron who sailed with me to 
this port, for the ill-grounded and greaseless sport 
with which I heard her commendable longings for 
the flesh-pots of old England. English mutton! 
I could go into heroics at once. I wonder this sub- 
ject has not been given as a theme to some of the 
graduates of Cambridge or Oxford! Izaak Walton, 
M’Intosh, Macaulay, how is it that ye could spend 
years in writing on the art of angling, philosophy, 
and the history of England, while mutton remained 
untouched! O, ye illustrious race of noble bards, 
from Chaucer down to the “ Corn-Law Bard,” how is 
it—but there I fail. Thesheep of England ought to 
have a monument in Westminster Abbey by the side 
of S—they. Look at my bills: “No. 26—1 mutton- 
chop; 26—2 mutton-chops.” But hold! who that 
ever read the Wizard of the North, but, among 
monks, and pack-staves, and lairds, and wassail, 
remembers that kingly dish, “venison pie!” Well, 
here, in an English hotel, I cut into one, and, with 
my friend, Rev. H. W. B., of B., N. Y., on one 
side, and your humble correspondent on the other, 
it, like morning mist or a fog bank on Newfound- 
land, faded away. 

I have finished my perambulations in this fine 
city, and now my face is set toward London. “I 
am going up to London:” this is the invariable ex- 
pression by Englishmen. It matters not in what 
part of the little island they may be—they may 
be up the Thames, and about to sail down to the 
metropolis—still it is “up to London.” It is a 
conventional expression. London is the great cen- 
tral point for all the United Queendom, and a 
cockney goes “down to Hampton” as truly as 
down to Greenwich, though the one is up the river 
and the other down. 





Ir we would enjoy ourselves, we must take the 
world as it is—mix up a thousand spots of sun- 
shine, a cloud here and there, a bright sky, a storm 
to-day, a calm to-morrow, a chill piercing wind of 
autumn, and the bland, reviving air of summer. 
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BY WILLIAM FORD. 
‘‘At this tomb Genius, Eloquence. and Religion mingle their 
tears.” From His EpiraPH 


Wuat tribute just shall high-souled Genius pay? 
What worthy homage to his greatness yield? 
What fond, endearing token shall she lay 
On this low tomb, where sleeps her Summerfield? 


Shall Architecture o’er his sacred dust 
A lofty pile to his fond memory rear? 

Or granite shaft, with high-wrought marble bust, 
By Sculpture chiseled, speak the sleeper dear? 


Shall Painting pencil, with celestial light, 
The growing radiance of his spotless fame? 
Or Music celebrate his holy might ? 
Or Poetry embalm his sacred name? 


What token sad, what symbol of her love, 
Shall sacred Eloquence bring to this shrine? 
Since angel hands have wove his crown above, 
Shall Rhetoric her wreath of flowers entwine? 


Ah, no! all these were but a homage vain; 
Too cold, by far, all offerings of Art; 

These could not half our loss, our grief explain: 
Tears are our homage—incense of the heart. 


Religion weeps at this low tomb a friend, 
True representative of heavenly grace; 

She mourns not him—her pitying tears descend 
For Christ’s ’reft Ohurch, no more to see his face, 


When this inscription time shall wear away, 
This marble fall to dust by weight of years, 

Religion at this shrine her vows shall pay, 
And Eloquence and Genius shed their tears. 


oo 


HOW LOVELY IS THE SIGHT. 





BY REV. H. EASTMAN. 
How lovely is the sight, 
When brethren all unite 
In sacred bonds of peace and love; 
Whose friendly hearts agree, 
Great God, to worship thee, 
And emulate the hosts above! 


Tis like the ointment rare, 
Which well perfumed the air 
When poured on Aaron’s reverend head; 
Then down his beard it ran, 
And graced that holy man, 
And o’er his priestly garments spread. 


As gentle dews distill, 
And water Hermon’s hill, 
With plenty spread its summit o’er, 
God doth his people crown, | 
And pours his blessings down, 
And grants them life for evermore. 


_ 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF LITTLENESS. 


GREAT THINGS FROM SMALL-GOOD FROM EVIL. 
BY E. Y. ROBBINS, 

In the Divine rule and government are no acci- 
dents and no trifles. “What men call accidents are 
God’s own part;” and he makes the most micro- 
scopic points pivots for mighty wheels to revolve 
upon—revolutions which change the aspect of the 
civilized world; and, as has been beautifully said, 
“‘ Doubtless the sailing of a cloud hath Providence 
to its pilot; and the chaff from the hand of the 
winnower is turned as the great star in its course. 
With God nothing is trivial; and it is only the lit- 
tleness of man that seeth no greatness in a trifle.” 
All things, times, and events—all joys and sor- 
rows, from the death of a worm to the birth of a 
seraph, and from the lumination of a glow-worm’s 
lamp to the extinguishment of a sun—all are em- 
braced in the ubiquity of the Divine wisdom, and 
are parts of his beneficent plans. Each circum- 
stance, the least as the greatest, forms a link essen- 
tial to the entireness and perfection of that great 
chain of providences, of divine causes and se- 
quences, which, embracing the infinitude of space 
and duration, bind the moral universe to the throne 
of God; and we are sometimes permitted to look 
into things apparently trifling and apparently evil, 
and to trace them to their mighty results of good. 
We have an illustration of this in the case of 
Newton. By a very trifle, as men would com- 
monly say, the divine was raised from the lowest 
moral degradation, and not only made a strong 
light in his own day, but was the means of putting 
in motion ‘a train of operations which have done 
much for the enlightenment of the world, and are 
still spreading. An apple falls on the head of the 
philosopher, and the laws by which the Almighty 
governs worlds are discovered. 

Go with me, reader, back through twelve centu- 
ries and seven thousand miles. We are in Arabia. 
It is the 16th of July, 622. In the side of a moun- 
tain, called Mt. Thur, is a cave, and over the mouth 
of that cave a spider is spinning his web, which hav- 
ing completed, he retires into his hiding-place, and 
watches, with gloating eye, the motions of the gay 
and harmless fly buzzing near, and ready, the mo- 
ment she shall be insnared in his subtile net, to 
spring exultingly forth, and seize her in his cruel 
fangs. Carping skepticism, caviling at the appar- 
ent evil which reigns throughout the animal crea- 
tion, each living upon each, and which appears so 
inconsistent with the goodness of Providence, draw 
near, and meekly learn that “blindly the wicked, 
small and great, do work the will of Heaven.” De- 
spiser of the “day of small things,” pass not by 
with indifference, but stay, and learn that with 
God nothing is indifferent, for nothing is unessen- 
tial in his government. And learn, both, to cherish 
the faith, that all things, however small, and how- 





ever apparently evil, are the means by which he 
works to bring about results great and good. Be- 
hold yonder, over the sandy plain, mounted upon 
swift-footed dromedaries, comes a band of armed 
men, and, with looks of exultation, they press to- 
ward the cave, as expecting there to find the object 
of their pursuit; but, seeing the web spun over its 
mouth, with looks of disappointment, they turn 
away, and pursue a different course across the des- 
ert. But, lo! when the camels and their riders 
have begome specks on the horizon, a man, whose 
mien bespeaks a mixture of nobleness and cunning, 
brushing aside the flimsy work of the tiny tyrant, 
emerges from the cave, and, after casting an anxious 
look on every side around, bends his course teward 
that point of the horizon where lays the city of 
Medina. It is Mohammed, the son of Abdallah, who 
professes to be commissioned by Heaven to preach 
to his Pagan countrymen, that, quitting the wor- 
ship of their senseless idols, they should pay their 
adoration to the one true God, the God of their 
great ancestor, Abraham. And for this they seek his 
life, and thus, most strangely indeed, was that life 
preserved. 

And what has resulted from this little, this tri- 
fling incident of a spider’s spinning its web over 
the mouth of acave? The question is answered in 
the history of the modern world. Is it answered? 
Not yet: it is answering, but can not be fully 
known till the last line of the history of the race 
shall have been writ. Mohammed, escaping, went 
to Medina, converted to himself a party, raised an 
army, and, by force, subdued the chiefs and princes 
who opposed his mission. The nation embraced 
his religion, and, followed by enthusiastic armies of 
his countrymen to enforce his mission, he and his 
successors carried their religion through the sur- 
rounding nations of Asia and the north of Africa; 
and though the means were unjustifiable, and the 
doctrines of the Prophet incomparably below those 
of Christianity, yet none will deny that there was a 
great advance in the religious, social, and civil 
state of the conquered nations above their former 
Paganism. 

By these conquests, ultimately, were the cru- 
saders called out, who by bringing back with them 
the refinements of the east and the Greek and Latin 
literature—while, at the same time, a knowledge of 
the Arabian sciences, especially those of arithmetic, 
astronomy, chemistry, and medicine, was introduced 
by the conquest of the Moors in Spain—by these 
means the mind of Europe, hitherto sunk in bar- 
barism and superstition, was aroused; and this great 
advance in knowledge prepared the way for that 
greater advance in religion, the Reformation. And 
thus have the blessings of science and religion 
been carried forward, not only through continental 
Europe, but into England, and through England to 
us, and through them and us yet will be spread 
throughout the world, modeling society, and not 
only affecting the character and condition of the 
human mind in its present state, but throughout its 
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unending existence. And all made to depend upon | fore, the sacrament had been received by the last 


the spinning of a spider’s web! 

O, what weighty events did God hang upon how 
frail a thread! Wuart A MIGHTY DRAMA WAS IN RE- 
HEARSAL BEHIND THAT THIN CURTAIN!—a drama of 
which earth is the wide stage, and kings, and 
princes, and emperors, and nations are the actors— 
whose scenes are each a century, and whose deep 
denouement is still hid in the mists of the rolling 
ages! And hark! to the sounds of war—no mock 
and artificial din, but the thundering tread of 
mailed Europe, marching to battle against Asia. 
And the escutcheons are not the red and the white 
roses, but the cross and the crescent. When Re- 
ligion, having forgotten her mission of love, and 
inspired with fiendish revenge, “rushed like a fury 
into the crimson rifts of battle’”—corrupt, pol- 
luted, earth-wedded Religion, with her angel robe 
all draggled in human gore, stood up, and, brand- 
ishing the Bible as it had been the egis of Mars, 
she sounded the tocsin of war for the nations to 
join in her sanguinary combat; and they came. 
From the soft and sunny south the troubadour sang 
his farewell ballad, and the knight-errant kissed his 
lady’s hand, and they came; and the gloomy baron 
of Germany came; and the high chivalry of Eng- 
land came; and the Scandinavian chief, who dwelt 
on the sunless shores of the frozen sea, furbished 
his armor by the light of burning Hecla, while he 
sang his Norse war-song, and he came: all came; 
and Europe, gathering up all her strength, precipi- 
tated herself as a mighty flood of war, wave after 


wave, upon the still advancing domain of the Turk, 
but only to be repulsed and to recoil, leaving the 
shores of the Levant strewed with the carcasses of 
the countless thousands who were overwhelmed by 


the inundation. And still westward declined the 
once dazzling glory of the Oriental empire; and 
still higher ~ose the crescent, up from the east 
toward its meridian, till it rested above the proud 
city of the Golden Cross, and through the gates 
and streets of the capital of Constantine the Great 
poured the Ottoman armies, with fierce and tumult- 
uous shouts of “Alla il Allah!” Day declined— 
that last day for the eastern empire—the sounds of 
battle died, the dun cloud of war rolled away, and 
the setting sun gilded, for the last time, the cross 
of the Imperial Vision, which, for eleven centuries, 
had shone triumphant over the shores of Europe 
and Asia. But with that day waned its brightness, 
and with the sun it descended. And at the noon 
of night, lo! the crescent shone in zenith brilliance 
above the dome of St. Sophia, and over the gor- 
geous city sleeping beneath its gleam arose the 
muezzin’s voice, waking the silence with the solemn 
sound of “Alla hu!” And the Moslem ery of 
“God is God, and Mohammed is his prophet,” re- 
sounded through deep and solemn aisles, when 
scarce had died the echoed responses of the ignorant 
and debased priests of the Greek Church, chanting 
the praises of the Virgin; and Mahomet II knelt to 
the Prophet at the altar where, but a few days be- 





of the Cwsars. And still, as the centuries have 
rolled the great drama hath progressed, still, and 
still it doth progress, and yet will progress onward, 
widening, and deepening, and growing in grandeur, 
till it is merged into and becomes that sublime and 
awful drama which he of Patmos saw. And it 
grows too vast for earth’s narrow stage, and the 
scenes expand and open into the great arena of 
space and eternity, and gods descend to play their 
parts, and angels sound their trumpets, and there 
are “‘lightnings, and voices, and thunderings, and 
great earthquakes.” And lo! Death upon the pale 
horse, and War upon the red horse, ride across the 
scenes, and the vials are poured out upon the rivers 
and upon the sun, and the rivers become as blood, 
and the sun black like sackcloth of hair. But 
upon the last great act the curtain of time shalh 
fall. It will be performed in eternity, illuminated 
by the ineffable brightness of the everlasting glory, 
and choral with the songs of a redeemed race. 
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EVERY-DAY CRITICISM. 





BY MONTPELIER, 

Some persons can never talk except they talk 
about the bad qualities of friends. This habit of 
censure does not arise probably from any decided 
bad qualities of heart, but rather from a desire to 
render the passing conversation agreeable. We 
have the matter thus illustrated: two individuals, 
after a temporary separation or otherwise, meet and 
speak of certain individuals known to both parties. 
Each asks and replies to interrogatories, and almost 
every word said is in condemnation of every man 
or woman whose name has the misfortune to be 
mentioned. We do not deny that these men and 
women brought in review have the identical faults 
named and charged upon them. In all proba- 
bility they have. But why recite nothing but the 
weak points of human nature? What good, per- 
sonal, present, or prospective, comes of it? Why 
not avoid any and all remark relative to the bad 
qualities of our friends? The vulture, in the high- 
est heaven, sails over living fields and flocks below, 
passes a thousand nameless objects of attractiveness 
and grandeur, but comes down like an arrow upon 
the merest speck of carrion that catches his eye. 
So with many persons of this world. They pass 
over and endeavor to forget that their friends have 
a great many good things, and but here and there 
a bad one, pouncing down upon those little bad 
qualities with a zest that admits of no solution 
or apology. Habit is a wonderful thing, and to it 
must be charged the commission of many of our 
daily sins; still a habit for good is as easily to 
be cultivated as a habit for evil; and it is the 
imperious duty of every individual carefully to 
avoid iniquity, and to cultivate a love of the mer- 
ciful and righteous. 
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BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE, 

Wuen the great apostle to the Gentiles was trou- 
bled on every side, perplexed by difficulties, perse- 
cuted by the wicked, cast down by hostile assaults, 
and experiencing the workings of death in his 
mortal body, he exclaimed, in language of triumph, 
“Though our outward man perish, yet is the in- 
ward man renewed day by day!” These remark- 
able words suggest to our mind a train of interest- 
ing thoughts and consoling reflections. 

On all things outward is written, by the pen of 
Time, in characters deep, legible, and effaceless, 
change, mutation, perishability. Not even the ag- 
gregate forms of nature escape the common doom. 
The compact rock, itself a noted example of solid- 
ity and permanence—the conceded emblem of the 
eternal One—yields up its form, disintegrates, and 
crumbles under the influence of heat, moisture, and 
frost. The mineral, beautiful in appearance, perfect 
in shape, and curious in structure, becomes impal- 
pable dust under the action of atmospheric or 
chemical influences. The iron, dug from the deep 
recesses of the earth, gathers rust on its surface, 
and yields up its distinctive form to the law of 
change. The earth herself, the solid earth on which 
we tread, through the long cycles of ages past, 
has been passing through changes and revolutions; 
nor is the time of permanence yet arrived. Her 


mountains are elevated by volcanoes, and worn 
down by winds and storms; her rivers are, by 
changes of current and of course, constantly mod- 
ifying her hills, her plains, and her valleys; her 
oceans are making land in one and destroying it 


in another quarter of the globe. Nor are the solar 
or the stellar systems of the universe less subject to 
the inevitable law of mutation. The bosom of the 
moon is heaved, and her face torn by volcanoes. 
The sun is marked by spots betokening, from their 
varying appearance, incessant action and change. 
The stars, though removed too far for accurate ob- 
servation, exhibit unquestioned indications of rev- 
olutions and changes. 

If the works of nature thus obey the great law 
of change, still more readily do the material works 
of man yield to the same law—works, too, which 
were designed for permanence, and built for eter- 
nity. Thebes, the hundred-gated; Babylon, the 
city of palaces; Tadmor, that flourished amidst 
palm-trees; Baalbec, of mysterious origin and un- 
known founder, have all disappeared from the face 
of the earth, leaving only broken ruins to mark 
the place where once they stood. Even Jerusalem, 
the city of the chosen ones; and Rome, called by 
her builders the Eternal, no longer rear, the one its 
magnificent temple, and the other its Capitol, as 
in days of yore. 

The law of change extends to the immaterial 
organizations of human ingenuity. Political or- 
ganizations have been ever yielding, and are yet 





yielding to the inevitable decree of change. The 
old Assyrian empire, the earliest on the records of 
authentic history, and for many centuries limitless 
in extent, and omnipotent in authority, long since 
wholly disappeared, leaving not a vestige of itself 
among men. The empire of the great Cyrus, though 
long the most remarkable in the annals of time, 
exists now only in the dim pencilings and the 
shadowy recollections of semi-fabulous history. 
The Grecian republics, the Grecian kingdoms, and 
the Grecian empire, all equally and effectually have 
disappeared forever from earth. The Roman or- 
ganizations, beginning with a monarchy, passing 
through the mutations of a republic, and term- 
inating in an empire of boundless extent, irresisti- 
ble power, and exhaustless resources, long ago 
crumbled like a disintegrating rock exposed to the 
furnace, and its fragments were blown away like 
comminuted dust. 

Among the kingdoms, empires, and republics of 
modern ages, changes in precedence, relations, con- 
stitutional organization, and distinctive character- 
istics have ever been and are yet varying, with all 
the facility of the ever-changing colors of the ka- 
leidoscope. Organizations founded in philosophy 
exhibit no lasting form. We read of the schools 
of the Peripatetics and of the Stoics, of the philo- 
sophical systems of Plato and of Aristotle, of Py- 
thagoras and of Epicurus; but where shall we find 
even a vestige of the magnificent temple of philos- 
ophy which they built and adorned, and which they 
hoped would stand forever? 

Nor have religious organizations formed favored 
exceptions to the general law of chaage. The 
mythology of antiquity was beautiful, extremely 
beautiful. The religion of Greece was conceived 
by poets, and adorned with all the beautiful dra- 
pery within the power of exuberant fancy and 
exquisite taste For ages it sat enthroned in the 
respect and affections of the people. Yet was its 
foundation unsubstantial as the dreams of fairy 
land. Nor has the form of religion yet ceased, 
through the successive ages of modern history, to 
change its phases. It would seem that the religious 
sentiment is, in man, inherent in nature, incessant 
in action, and perpetual in duration. But the form 
in which it embodies itself is ever-changing. The 
dwellers along the valley of the Nile embodied and 
adored the great powers of nature. The accom- 
plished and educated Greeks personified and wor- 
shiped the intellectual and moral attributes of hu- 
manity. The Jew satisfied the religious sentiment 
by ceremonies, sacrifices, oblations, and observances. 
The early Christians were taught a more spiritual 
worship. The Catholic appeases his conscience 
with genuflections and crosses. The Puritan Prot- 
estant rejects all ceremonious regalia, and adopts a 
purely spiritual worship. To preserve, during suc- 
cessive ages, in any particular sect the same uniform 
usages is matter of exceeding difficulty. The spirit 
may remain the same, but the form will change. 
As well mighi you hope to preserve the same 
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substance of body under all the changes of growth 
and decay. 

Living forms are not less liable than are aggregate 
or immaterial to mutation. Change is not the ex- 
ception, but the law of animal and of vegetable 
nature. The process of growth and of decay is 
natural and certain. Each act of the living being 
is supposed to use up and destroy some definite 
portion of its substance. But living beings, unlike 
aggregate forms, unlike immaterial organizations, 
have in their own nature the power and the means 
of renewal. The consumption and the renewal of 
living matter seem thus continually going on to 
such an extent as to effect, as is supposed, in the 
human body an entire change in seven years. In 
youth the waste is less than the supply of matter, 
and hence the body increases in size and weight. 
In maturity the waste and renewal are equal, and 
the body maintains its uniform proportion. In age 
the waste exceeds the renewal, and the body lan- 
guishes, decays, and dies. 

All outward human appendances seem to have a 
specific purpose, and when they have accomplished 
it they proceed rapidly to decay and dissolution. 
All the political organizations, all the theories and 
dogmas of philosophy, and all the varying forms 
of religion of antiquity had their end, which they 
accomplished, and then they perished. The spirit 
which animated these incorporeal forms passed, 
when the set time was come, into other, higher, 
and nobler forms. The spirit of religion, which 
had animated the typical and ceremonial forms of 


the Jewish worship, did, on the bringing in of the 
better covenant, forsake its old and dilapidated hab- 
itation, as would the winged butterfly its effete and 
defunct chrysalis, and assume the living and inex- 


pressibly improved form of Christianity. The 
Catholic forms of the middle ages and the litur- 
gical forms of the Tudors and of the Stuarts had 
their use and their end. This accomplished, the 
spirit of devotion has passed into the more severely 
simple form of Puritanic Methodism. 

Each individual particle of the human body has, 
probably, in like manner, its end. That purpose 
accomplished, the effete particle is thrown from the 
system, and its place supplied by another vital 
particle. Each age of man has its purpose. In- 
fancy has its purpose, childhood its purpose, man- 
hood its purpose. To some specific end all the 
powers of nature are for the appointed time di- 
rected, and then the system changes, and can never 
again become what before it had been There is, 
therefore, no return of infancy, no return of child- 
hood, no return of manhood. Decrepitude, decay, 
and dissolution are inevitable. We must in body 
grow old. The muscles will grow hard and stiff. 
The bones will become brittle. The hair will grow 
gray. The wrinkles will come on the forehead. 
Furrows will mark the cheek. The outward man 
will perish. There is no preventive—no elixir— 
no charm—not even a respite or suspension. 

Yet, it would seem, we have two natures—one 
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outward, the other inward; or, in the language of 
the apostle, an outward man decaying and perish- 
ing, and an inward man undecaying and imperish- 
able. Doubtless the apostle had his thoughts di- 
rected, while speaking of the inward man, only to 
our moral nature, and by renewal he means renewal 
of the heart. But the passage suggests to us princi- 
ples of more extended significance. Man has a 
physical and a spiritual life. His physical life is 
limited in duration. As a physical being he grows 
old and dies. This is the outward man, which per- 
ishes. His spiritual life is endless in duration. 
This is the inward man, which never grows old, 
never dies. 

This inward man has two modes of development, 
or two departments of action—intellect and affec- 
tion. To the development of intellect and affection 
there is no limit. In their nature they are imper- 
ishable, and to the efficiency of their action there is 
noend. But, in order that we may secure all the 
advantages which our spiritual nature is capable 
of using; in order that we may be renewed and may 
increase, day by day, in intelligence and in moral 
perfection; in order that we may never grow old in 
mind or in heart, we should observe the laws and 
conditions of development and of perpetuity, which 
observation and experience have determined. It 
seems to be a well-ascertained law, that those only 
grow not old in mind who diligently avail them- 
selves of both the great sources or means of intel- 
lectual development—observation and reflection. 

The external senses, particularly seeing and hear- 
ing, are given us to help us observe. Observation 
is an exhaustless source, and an effective means of 
mental development. Observing, however, implies 
something more than mere seeing. The ox sees, 
but he never observes. He sees the flower he crops, 
but he observes not its beauties. The hog sees the 
pebble he roots from the ground, but he observes 
not its structure nor its form. The horse sees per- 
haps better than his rider the road along which 
he journeys, but he observes not the beauty of the 
landscape. Some men observe scarcely better than 
the ox, the hog, or the horse. To them the fairest 
flower is but a weed incumbering the cornfield. 
The noble tree of the grand old forest is only mate- 
rial for firewood or forlumber. The beautiful river, 
meandering through the vale, suggests only thoughts 
of profit in driving a rattling saw-mill. The moun- 
tain, rearing its head sublime among the clouds, 
suggests no thoughts of interest, because it can not 
be plowed. Before such men Nature spreads her 
beauty with as little profit as might accrue from 
casting pearls before swine. 

Habits of observation the beast might never ac- 
quire. It is not in the nature of the hog to distin- 
guish the pearl from the pebble; nor can the ox 
learn the difference between the rose and the thistle; 
nor could the horse ever appreciate a romantic 
landscape. But man may acquire habits of obser- 
vation, and derive thereby instruction from the 
most common occurrences of nature. Newton, by 
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observing an apple fall from a tree, discovered the 
law of gravitation. A boy, by observing the mo- 
tion of the cover of his mother’s tea-kettle, discov- 
ered the power of steam. The Grecian philosopher, 
by observing the quantity of water displaced by 
his body in the bath, discovered the law of specific 
gravity. Galvani, by observing the action of me- 
tallic substances on the muscles of a hog, first no- 
ticed by his wife, discovered the wonderful science 
of galvanism; and Morse, by observing the action 
of galvanic wires, discovered the science of tele- 
graphing. By observing in childhood and in youth, 
we lay up nutriment for intellectual support in age. 
Youth collects and age uses the material of thought. 
Beautiful scenes, lovely prospects, fairy landscapes, 
and delightful images are constantly flitting before 
the eye of youth. If we only look at these scenes 
of interest and loveliness, no distinct image is 
formed, and no lasting impression made. But if 
we observe, the image becomes distinct, the pic- 
ture formed, the impression fixed, by a process more 
mysterious and wonderful than the daguerreian, on 
the tablet of the soul. In manhood those pictures 
may be obscured by the flitting mists of care and 
the floating dust of business. But in age they are 
restored in pristine beauty and freshness. Their 
colors seem ever more vivid, and their outline 
better defined, than when their impression first 
fell on the soul. The renewal in age of pictures of 
observation in youth is clearly illustrated in a few 
interesting cases, in which men of careful observa- 


tion and exquisite taste have been in age deprived 


of sight, the most efficient of the senses. Ho- 
mer is said to have become blind in age. “The 
old blind bard of Scio” is a well-known description 
of his person. Yet, in youth, he had been a careful 
observer of nature and of men. In age, when he 
could no longer look on nature or observe the ways 
of men, the pictures of youth returned with bright- 
ness more than real, and he lived amidst beautiful 
scenes and lovely landscapes, such as seldom, if 
ever, blessed the material eye of man. 

Milton in age became blind. Lover of beauty 
as he was, he could but lament the deprivation. 
“Thus,” said he, 

** With the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or of morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine, 

But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 

Surrounds me; from the cheerful ways of men 

Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 

Presented with a universal blank 

Of nature’s works, to me expurged and razed, 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.” 
Yet with what vivid distinctness returned to him 
the lovely visions of early days! His heart was 
with its early dreams, and sweetly he sang of Par- 
adise ana of heaven, touching his pictures of heav- 
enly scenery with a living pencil and with divine 
colors. 

Reflection is an agent of intellectual development 





even more efficient than observation. We see, we 
observe, and then we reflect. Observation transfers 
to the mind, and fixes indelibly there, the individ- 
ual images of persons, and of events, and of scenes. 
By reflection we combine these individual and ele- 
mentary scenes and images, forming a great gallery 
of pictures. Few are the elementary ideas ob- 
tained by observation. Innumerable are the pic- 
tures which reflection forms by combining element- 
ary images. So that, in reality, reflection, though 
not the primary, is yet the principal agency of 
human knowledge. By the external senses ideas 
are admitted through the door into the workshop 
of the soul. By observation those ideas are as- 
sorted, classified, and arranged in appropriate 
places. By reflection they are combined, modified, 
and wrought into new forms. Often so many ele- 
mentary ideas are used, and so curiously are they 
combined by reflection, that the product bears as 
little resemblance to the raw material as does the 
magnificent steamship to the rough wood and na- 
tive iron ore of which it is composed. 

The habit of reflection acquired in youth be- 
comes, in age, a sure preservative against mental 
imbecility and decaying dotage. Those who use 
only the external senses, who merely see, resemble 
one who only looks out of the window on beautiful 
objects flitting befpre him. Those who observe re- 
semble one who should seize those objects, transfer 
them to his room, and deposit them in appropriate 
places for future use. Those who reflect resemble 
one who should manufacture for himself, out of the 
objects or materials presented, an exhaustless sup- 
ply of every thing needful for age. 

The heart of man need never grow old. Not only 
may it be renewed in grace and Christian holiness 
day by day, but it may increase in depth, and 
grasp, and power of affection till it ceases to beat. 
But in order to this, in order not to grow old in 
heart, the affections must be exercised. And they 
must be directed toward objects of worth and of 
permanence. If you love the world, your heart 
will grow old. If you love the riches of earth, you 
will become a miser. If you love the honors of the 
avorld, you will become a disappointed misanthrope. 
If you love the pleasures of the world, you will 
become nauseated and sick, and will loathe the very 
objects that excited your passions. But if you love 
virtue and goodness—virtue and goodness as ideal 
abstractions, or as embodied in the virtuous and 
the good of your companions and friends—your 
heart will be as young at sixty as at sixteen. We 
sometimes are cautioned against loving our friends 
too well. But if our affections be directed to the 
good, the virtuous, the amiable, and the true, we 
can not love too well. It is true the form, in which 
the qualities that secure our afiection are embodied, 
may disappear from our sight. The material or- 
ganization of the bright and beauteous ones, the 
loved ones of the hearts, may perish. But the 
soul, in which the qualities that gained our heart 
are embodied, yet lives, as much a legitimate object 
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of love as when it animated the mortal body. 
They are not dead, those loved ones; no. They 
have only changed their state. They have only 
left a mortal tabernacle, dilapidated, inconvenient, 
and decaying, and gone to live, to live forever in a 
heavenly habitation, in the midst of society perfect 
and congenial. We love them still; and they 
love us still; and they may yet welcome us to the 
house of our Father in the heavens, where there are 
mansions for us as well as for them. 

Though, therefore, we must grow old in body, 
yet if we grow old in mind it is our own fault. 
He who merely sees and hears, who observes not, 
reflects not, and who loves only transient things, 
may grow old. He is like the thoughtless insect, 
that flutters and sports the summer away, and 
makes no provision for winter. When the summer 
is gone, and winter, with her chilling blasts and 
driving snows, is on him, he must either die out- 
right, or retire to his cell, and remain torpid till 
spring again return. But he who observes, who 
reflects, and who loves the substantial, the perma- 
nent, the good, and the true, may feast in age, like 
the industrious and prudent bee in winter, on sweet 
and substantial substance gathered during youth 
and manhood. 

Disease and decay of the material organs do, in- 
deed, sometimes obscure the manifestations, and ob- 
struct the action of mind, but never affect the nature 
of the mind or the heart. Decay is not an incident 
of intellect or of affection. We may speak of age 
respecting mind, but not of the incidents and asso- 
ciations of age, as generally suggested by the word. 
We may ascribe limits to the duration of human 
existence so far as the body, but not so far as the 
mind is concerned. Annihilation of itself, termina- 
tion of the existence of its being, is an idea of 
which mind can form no conception. Often in the 
dying hour, when friends tell the sufferer, and facts 
convince him, that he is dying, there seems an 
utter absence in the mind of all consciousness of 
change in itself. The soul feels that it is not dy- 
ing, but only leaving its tenement for another and 
a nobler habitation. And while friends, gathering 
about the bed, are uttering cries and shedding 
tears, the dying one himself is calm and tearless, 
the spirit resisting the laws which destroy the 
body, and the soul triumphing-over death, and 
defying the grave. Talk not, then, of growing old 
in mind or in heart. Talk not of failing faculties 
of intellect—of decay of mind. Talk not of with- 
ered affections, and of exhausted sympathies. But 
observe and reflect, love the true and the good, and 
you need never be conscious of change or altera- 
tion, except for the better, in mind or in heart. 





Men are like bugles: the more brass they contain 
the more noise they make and the farther you can 
hear them. Ladies are like violets: the more mod- 
est and retiring they appear the better you love 


them. 
Vou. XI.—8 
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BY PLEBEIUS. 
CHAPTER II, 

Early Settlers of Path Valley—Their Character—Mr, James 
Widney—Notices of his Early Life—Rev. Mr, Boothby—Visits 
Mr. W.—A 1} Widney hears him Preach—Is Awak- 
ened—His Conversion—A Society formed at his house—Emi- 
grates to the United States—Settles in Path Valley—Visit of Bishop 
Asbury—Visit of Rev. J. Forest—Of Rev. Nelson Reed—Anec- 
dote of him—Religious Character of Mr. Widney’s Neighbors—Con- 
troversy with them—Presbyterian Society formed—Mr, W, re- 
fused Admission into it—Dr, John Kewley—Mr, Widney’s Inti- 
macy with him—Discussion between them—Dr, Kewley aban- 
dons RomanCatholicism—Is Awakened—Converted—Huntingdon 
Circuit—Rev. Alexander M’Caine—Preaches in Concord—Forms 
a Methodist Society there—Description of his Person—His Preach- 
ing—Notice of his subsequent Course—Dr, Kewley enters the 
Ministry—Leaves the Methodist Episcopal Church—Farther No- 
tices of him—Mr, Widney’s Children and Relatives—His Peaceful 
Death—The Widney Family—Closing Reflections. 

In our first chapter we gave a brief description of 
a portion of the mountain region of central Pennsyl- 
vania, and of the early home of the subject of this 
autobiography, embosomed among these mountains. 
The period referred to was the close of the last 
century, while yet the woodman’s ax had but par- 
tially subdued the native forests with which those 
mountains and vales were covered. The hardy and 
industrious inhabitants, however, were making con- 
tinual inroads upon those forests, and converting 
“the wilderness into a fruitful field.” Not content 
with subjecting to the plow most of the tillable 
lands in the valley, they pushed their improve- 
ments far up the steep mountain-sides on either 
hand. The enterprising farmer of the present day, 
who has filled his barn with the rich products of 
the fertile plains north-west of the Ohio, would 
have passed by this mountainous region, and 
left it to the undisturbed dominion of the bears 
and wolves, the panthers and the numerous other 
wild beasts which inhabited it. But the pio- 
neer settlers at the head of Path Valley had never 
seen nor heard of the fertile plains of the north- 
west; and among these mountains they found a 
secluded and quiet home, and cheap land. They 
were mostly Irish Dissenters, who had heard of 
this new world as the “refuge for the oppressed of 
all nations” —* the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” And to escape the oppression and 
misrule which had pursued them in their beloved 
but down-trodden Emerald Isle, they had come 
hither to enjoy that civil liberty and religious free- 
dom which had been denied them in their native 
land. Wild and dreary as was the aspect presented 
by these mountains, they believed that, in selecting 
here their home, thcy were following the openings 
of Providence, and that to it, 
« Where nothing dwelt but beasts of prey, 
Or men as fierce and wild as they, 
HE bade the oppressed and poor repair, 
And build them towns and cities there.” 


One of the early settlers—Mr. James Widney— 


whose extensive plantation lay about midway be- 
tween the Tuscarora Narrows and the end of 
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Round-Top Mountain, soon erected a flouring and 
saw-mill upon the creek flowing through his lands, 
and, a few years after, laid out a town on the main 
road leading through the Narrows, which was, at the 
time we speak of, and still is, the flourishing village 
of Concord. The proprietor was an enterprising 
and intelligent Irishman, who had emigrated to the 
United States soon after the close of the Revolution- 
ary war, and settled at this place. He was a Wes- 
leyan Methodist in the old country, and the pioneer 
of Methodism in his new home, and an influential 
and prominent man in his neighborhood. The 
reader, we hope, will pardon us for noticing here 
some incidents of his early life. 

James Widney was a native of the county of 
Armagh, in the north of Ireland. His father had 
been educated for the ministry in the Established 
Church, but refused to take orders—for what rea- 
son we are not informed, but believe it was because 
of his dissent from some of the doctrines of the 
“Thirty-Nine Articles.” James was the oldest of 
seven children; and his father dying when he was 
but sixteen years old, the care and maintenance of 
the family devolved upon him. By patient indus- 
try and economy, with a prudence and management 
much beyond his years, he succeeded in paying off 
a heavy debt left by his father, and brought up the 
family to years of maturity. At the age of twenty- 
one years he married; but hitherto had lived desti- 
tute of the knowledge of God. 

Late one evening a stranger, in the garb of a 
minister, came to his door, and inquired, 

“Ts this where Mr. Widney lives?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Ts he at home?” 

“Yes—that is my name,” responded Mr. W., as 
he stepped to the door, and invited the stranger to 
“walk in.” 

“My name is Boothby,” said the stranger; “I am 
the Methodist preacher to whom you sent an invi- 
tation lately, to come and preach at your house.” 

“‘There must be some mistake in the matter, sir; 
I sent no such invitation to you.” 

“‘T have been misinformed, then, as to the name 
of the persen sending the invitation; but, as it is 
now too late in the evering to inquire farther with- 
out knowing his name, I have to request permission 
to remain with you till morning.” 

The request was readily granted, although not 
without some misgivings on the part of the family, 
as they had imbibed strong prejudices against the 
*‘Swaddlers,” the cognomen by which the Wesley- 
ans were then generally known in that part of 
Ireland. And, although pleased with his agreeable 
manners and entertaining conversation, they eyed 
him with suspicion, as “a setter-forth of strange 
gods,” and one of “ those that have turned the world 
upside down,” who had “come hither also.” In- 
tent on doing good whe ever opportunity occurred, 
Mr. Boothby told Mr. Widney that if he would in- 
vite some of his neighbors in he would pray with 
them. The invitation was given, and a little 





company was soon collected together, curious to 
hear “what this babbler would say.” To these Mr. 
B. addressed a few remarks on the nature and ne- 
cessity of experimental and practical godliness, 
with a suitable exhortation. After concluding with 
prayer, he announced that he would preach at the 
town of ——, about a mile distant, on the Wednes- 
day evening following. 

On the evening named, Mr. Widney, with two of 
hi- neighbors, went to hear Mr. Boothby. The 
meeting was held in a hall over the market-house, 
around which a mob had assembled to disturb the 
meeting and maltreat the preacher. But they were 
kept at bay by one man, who had taken a position 
at the head of the stairs, with a pistol in his hand, 
to keep the mob down. Mr. Widney and his com- 
panions pressed their way through the mob, and 
entered the hall after the service had commenced. 
The text was, ‘‘My people are destroyed for lack 
of knowledge.” The sermon was a clear and con- 
vincing exposition of the cardinal truths of the 
Gospel, with an impressive exhortation to his hearers 
to flee from the wrath to come, and to lay hold of 
the hope set before them. Mr. Widney had never 
heard such preaching before. He listened with pro- 
found attention, and the truths heard were as seed 
sown in good ground, and took deep root. He saw 
and felt that he was a sinner “ perishing for lack of 
knowledge;” and he retired, at the close of the 
service, a penitent under deep and pungent convic 
tion. Falling behind his two companions, to avoid 
conversation, he returned home in silence, rumin- 
ating on the truths he had heard, which, as he 
said, sank deeper and deeper into his heart every 
step he took. Reaching home, he threw himself 
into a chair in a corner of the room, overwhelmed 
with a sight of his wretchedness as a sinner exposed 
to the wrath of God, yet vainly endeavoring to con- 
ceal his emotions from the family, while he inly 
groaned for deliverance. When called to supper, 
he refused to partake; and, after the family had 
gone to bed, he retired to the garden, and, falling 
upon his knees, while his tears flowed apace, he 
poured out his soul in an agony of prayer—the bur- 


den of which was, “Thou Lamb of God, have 


ih 


mercy upon me!” Nor did he call in vain. He 
had not wrestled long ere the Friend of sinners had 
compassion on him, and rolled the burden off his 
troubled soul, and turned his mourning into joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. He could not keep 
the precious treasure to himself, but, with a soul 
overflowing with the love of God, he proclaimed 
it to his family and neighbors, assuring them that 
“The arms of love which compass me 
Would all mankind embrace!” 
and inviting them to “taste and see that the Lord 
is good.” 

He now lost no time in inviting Mr. Boothby to 
preach in his house; and soon a fine society was 
formed there, of which his wife, and two of his 
sisters, and, we believe, a brother, became mem- 
bers, and he himself was made class-leader. In 
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all this we see the hand of an overruling Provi- 
dence, which directed Mr. Boothby to the house of 
Mr. Widney, whose name he had somehow mis- 
taken for that of a Mr. Waddle, who, it afterward 
appeared, was the person who had sent him the 
former invitation. 

In 1784, a few years after the occurrences above 
mentioned, Mr. Widney and family, with his two 
brothers and three sisters—two of the latter mar- 
ried—emigrated to the United States. Landing at 
Philadelphia, they proceeded westward into the 
interior of the state; they purchased lands, and 
settled in the upper end of Path Valley, at the 
northerly corner of Franklin county, already de- 
scribed. 

For a few years they were destitute of the preach- 
ing of the Gospel and of all the ordinances of 
God’shouse. Bishop Asbury, whose zeal in hunting 
up “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” was well 
known, hearing that there were two or three Irish 
Methodists settled away up among the mountains, 
searched them out, and spent two or three days with 
them, during which he preached and administered 
to them the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s 
supper. On taking leave of them, the good Bishop 
told Mr. Widney, that if he would call his neigh- 
bors together every Sunday, and pray with and 
instruct them in the way to heaven, he would visit 
them again in his annual round. Whether the 
condition was complied with, or whether the Bishop 
ever visited them again, we are not informed. Af- 
ter this, they were occasionally, but at great inter- 
vals, visited also by other Methodist ministers, 
among whom were those well-known and able 
men of God, Revs. Jonathan Forest and Nelson 
Reed. The latter, on one occasion, after preach- 
ing, was invited home by Mrs. W., Mr. Widney’s 
sister, who resided in the vicinity. Her husband 
was from home, and it happened that their supply 
of firewood was exhausted, and the weather was 
very cold, and the ground covered with a deep 
snow. Mr. Reed immediately got an ax, and went 
a few rods into the adjoining forest, and soon felled 
a stout hickory-tree, and cut up and carried to the 
house, on his shoulder, a supply sufficient for sev- 
eral days. 

The country around Mr. Widney’s location was 
settled almost exclusively by Presbyterians and 
Seceders—all, of course, Calvinists. But their 
creed was not that of the modified, and, perhaps 
we might say, mystified Calvinism of modern times, 
but the unadulterated and old-fashioned “Simon 
Pure” of the good old Geneva school itself. And 
in stating or defending their creed, they knew no 
arts of disguising or varnishing its exposed points. 
They were generally moral and upright in their 
lives; and their very strict observance of God’s holy 
Sabbath was worthy of all commendation. But 
while they had much of the mere “form of godli- 
ness,” we fear that many of them were strangers to 
“its power.” A Presbyterian congregation was 
organized in the neighborhood, and a minister 





installed over it, some few years after Mr. Wid- 
ney’s arrival. Mr. Widney had read much on 
doctrinal and controversial theology, as well as on 
experimental and practical religion. And among 
his neighbors, when assailed by them on account of 
his “divers and strange doctrines,” as they were 
pleased to consider his views, he was compelled to 
enter the field of controversy. In this he proved 
more than a match for his antagonists; and while 
he ably and zealously defended the doctrines of 
grace as held by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
he, in turn, assailed those of the Calvinistic creed 
which conflicted with them, and, as we have been 
informed, vanquished its ablest defenders around 
him. We remember to have heard him debate on 
those doctrines, and admired the clearness, force, 
and directness of his arguments. 

When the Presbyterian congregation before men- 
tioned was organized, there was no Methodist soci- 
ety within reach, the nearest being twenty miles dis- 
tant. Mr. Widney and his wife and sisters, de- 
siring to connect themselves with some branch of 
the Church of Christ till they could have the op- 
portunity of reuniting with their own, applied for 
admission into that of the Presbyterian. This was 
promptly refused to Mr. Widney, on account of the 
obnoxious doctrines which he held and endeavored 
to propagate, while his wife and sisters, holding 
the same doctrines, were readily admitted. But it 
pleased God, in his own good time, to give his 
servant the desire of his heart, in raising up around 
him a large and flourishing society of his own 
Church. Some account of the origin of this so- 
ciety we will now give. 

In the spring of 1800 Mr. Widney became ac- 
quainted with a certain Dr. John Kewley, a Roman 
Catholic gentleman, who had lately settled in the 
vicinity of Concord. Dr. Kewley was a man of 
learning and intelligence, and had been educated 
for the priesthood in Ireland, his native country, 
but had never entered into orders, An intimacy 
grew up between Mr. Widney and the Doctor; and 
during the summer a friendly discussion was car- 
ried on between them, on the relative claims of 
Catholicism and Protestantism, in the course of 
which, after having beaten the Doctor off the field, 
Mr. Widney took occasion to set before him, in a 
clear and forcible manner, the Gospel plan of sal- 
vation by repentance and faith in Christ. New 
light broke into the Doctor’s mind, and he became 
a sincere inquirer after truth. He pursued his in- 
vestigations under the counsel of his friend, till, in 
the succeeding autumn, his convictions of the truth 
and his sense of the necessity of a change of heart 
brought him, a sincere penitent, to the foot of the 
cross. About this time Mr. Widney prevailed upon 
the Doctor and two other neighbors who had been 
awakened through his means, to accompany him to 
a Methodist quarterly meeting, at the house of a 
Mr. Thompson, near “ Burnt Cabins,” in Tuscarora 
Valley, about twenty miles distant. This was the 
nearest point to Concord at which any Methodist 
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society was formed or any regular appointment for 
preaching. This was on Huntingdon circuit—Rev. 
Alexander M’Caine, preacher, and Rev. Mr. Christo- 
pher Spry, presiding elder. The territory then em- 
braced in that circuit now forms a considerable por- 
tion of the Cumberland and Huntingdon districts, 
in the Baltimore conference. Dr. Kewley was con- 
verted either at this quarterly meeting or soon after 
he returned home. 

At the solicitation of Mr. Widney, Mr. M’Caine 
made an appointment to visit Concord, and preach 
there on his next round on the circuit, which he 
did about the middle of November following. The 
meeting was held in a large upper room of Dr. 
Kewley’s house, where Mr. M’Caine preached to 
about fifty attentive hearers, many of whom had 
never before heard a Methodist sermon. The dis- 
course was a lucid exhibition of the cardinal doc- 
trines of the Gospel, and an earnest appeal to the 
hearts and consciences of his hearers, in which he 
pressed them to come to Jesus, “ the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” 

Mr. M’Caine’s personal appearance was somewhat 
remarkable. His stature was six feet, seven inches, 
with a frame well proportioned, though slender. 
In his pulpit ministrations, his manner was dig- 
nified and solemn; his countenance serious and 
thoughtful, but very expressive; his action easy 
and graceful; and, when animated, his discourses 
were exceedingly impressive—often eloquent and 
powerful. 

Mr. M’Caine subsequently became a distinguished 
and popular preacher, and for many years stood in 
the front rank of the ministry. Some twenty years 
afterward he became the master-spirit in the “ Rad- 
ical” movements, which in 1828 resulted in the 
secession of the disaffected preachers and members, 
and the organization of the Methodist Protestant 
Church. His subsequent course, we believe, gave 
much dissatisfaction to his brethren; and the last 
we heard of him was that he had settled in one of 
the southern states, and was employed by a planter 
as overseer of his slaves. Whether he still lives 
we are not informed. 


At the close of his first discourse in Concord, |- 


Mr. M’Caine read and explained the “General 
Rules” of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with 
a brief account of its ecclesiastical polity and its dis- 
tinguishing features. The formation of a society 
in Concord was then proposed, if any present de- 
sired to unite for that purpose, and eleven persons 
present expressed their wish to do so; and they 
were formed into a class, of which Mr. James Wid- 
ney was appointed leader. Of that number, the 
subject of this autobiography, then fourteen years 
old, was one. Of his uniting with the Church and 
his subsequent conversion, we may take some no- 
tice in the next chapter. This little society in- 
creased in number, till, in the following spring, it 
contained more than forty members. 

Dr. Kewley, soon after he joined the Church, was 
licensed to preach, and, about three months there- 





after, was recommended to the Baltimore confer- 
ence for admission into the traveling connection, 
and, at its session in May, was received and ap- 
pointed to a circuit. Some two years afterward, 
the Doctor withdrew from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, took orders in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and wrote a work against the former. A 
few years ago he was rector of a parish in the city 
of New York. Mention was made of him a year or 
two since by some correspondents in the Christian 
Advocate and Journal, one of whom charged him 
with being a Jesuit in disguise, while holding a 
membership in the Methodist and Protestant Epis- 
copal Churches. This we believe to be a mistake. 
The evidence of his sincerity and of the genuineness 
of his conversion was, in our opinion, unmistakable; 
and the writer of these sketches would regret ex- 
ceedingly to know that it was otherwise. 

Mr. Widney had the satisfaction of seeing, ina 
year or two, a large and flourishing society gathered 
around him at Concord, and also several other soci- 
eties formed in the neighboring valleys through his 
instrumentality. He lived to see all his children and 
some grandchildren converted and members of the 
Church; and also, all his brothers and sisters, with 
their husbands and wives, all their children, and a 
number of their grandchildren and great grand- 
children, gathered into the same Charch, and walk- 
ing in the way to heaven. The good old patriarch 
died in great peace in 1836, aged eighty-two years. 
A few of the original stock of the Widney family 
remain in the place of their early home. But the 
greater number of them long since emigrated to the 
west, and are now scattered over the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, 
and western Pennsylvania. Many of them are fill- 
ing important posts in the Church and state, and 
all, with but few exceptions, professing Christians. 
This result we may trace back, remotely, to the ac- 
cidental, or, rather, providential mistake by the 
Rev. Mr. Boothby, of Mr. Widney’s name for that 
of another man, about eighty years ago, on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 


BLESSED IS THE TURF. 
Bressep is the turf, serenely blessed, 
Where throbbing hearts may sink to rest, 
Where life’s long journey turns to sleep, 
Nor ever pilgrim wakes to weep. 

A little sod, a few sad flowers, 

A tear for long-departed hours, 

Is all that feeling hearts request 

To hush their weary thoughts to rest. 
There shall no vain ambition come 
To lure them from their quiet home; 
Nor sorrow lift, with heart-strings riven, 
The meek, imploring eye to heaven; 
Nor sad remembrance stoop to shed 
His wrinkles on the slumberer’s head; 
And never, never love repair 

To breathe his idle whispers there! 
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GERMAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PRESENT EVANGELICAL EFFORTS OF GERMANY. 
THE CHURCH-DAY PROPER. 

Tue Congress for Home Mission was, however, by 
no means the only and principal object of the con- 
vention; on the contrary, the first half of her time 
was devoted to the so-called Church-day. What 
this word implies, and how such an assembly, of 
which we had five years ago not the most distant 
idea, was brought together among us, I will now 
explain, in a very brief, but, I trust, satisfactory 
manner, at least to yourself. The melancholy 
state of the evangelical Church of Germany, which 
I have described, made three great points indis- 
pensably necessary to be gained, before a general 
and permanent reformation can be expected. 

First. The Evangelical Church of Germany, hith- 
erto internally torn by denominational separation, 
still more divided and confused by the attempted 
Prussian Union, and torn externally by her differ- 
ent historical relations to the various secular gov- 
ernments, consisting of smaller and larger estab- 
lishments, which had no more connection with 
each other than the English and Scottish Churches 
under James I, must learn to feel her unity as an 
evangelical Church. 

Secondly. A better state of things can not be pre- 
pared in the way which the Prussian government 
essayed to do it; namely, 1. By calling together a 
congress of delegates from the different national 
establishments in 1845; 2. By summoning, in 1846, 
a great Prussian synod. These two conventions 
had no other effect than to prove more clearly, that 
the regeneration of the Church could not be brought 
about by any measure of the secular government, 
but must be rebuilt by and out of her own self, by 
her own vital powers, and under a Divine guidance. 

Thirdly. None but the truly spiritual members of 
the evangelical Church, whether laymen or clergy- 
men, are qualified to commence and guide a move- 
ment of ecclesiastical reform. 

When you reflect upon these three propositions, 
you will see that the first aims at union, the second 
at the liberty, and the third at the inward purity of 
the Church—a distinction between the living and 
dead members of the Church. The second propo- 
sition has a special bearing upon the work of the 
inner Mission, on which account the Church-day 
and Congress for Home Mission, formed one con- 
vention. 

With regard to the union of the Church, aimed 
at in the first-named proposition, you may expect 
me to express in what relation our movement stands 
to the great Evangelical Alliance. When we first 
heard the friendly invitations from England, and 
when our delegates returned full of inspiration from 
Liverpool and London, it was expected that the 
evangelical Christians of Germany had now found 
a common standard around which they could all 
rally, but we were sadly disappointed. We had to 


solve the most difficult problems in complicated 
realities. In England they seemed to have no other 
trouble but to bring about “a union of hearts.” 
Unpractical as we Germans are, nevertheless, this 
was not practical enough for us. But besides this, 
we had, first of all, on German soil, in accordance 
with our own historical developments, our philos- 
ophy, our wants and circumstances, to under- 
stand ourselves, and then find a point of union 
among ourselves—not in a foreign alliance, whose 
principles, not having originated with ourselves, 
could not be fully adapted to our wants. These 
remarks express, however, not so much my own 
private sentiments, as the reflections of the public 
mind. On the whole, we have now in our Church- 
day the same that the Evangelical Alliance is‘to 
England, and both bear the most friendly relations 
to each other. When the friendly salutations of 
the English were read at our Church-day, the as- 
sembly passed, almost unanimously, the resolution 
to meet next year at a place more accessible to the 
English brethren, and Elberfeld was accordingly 
chosen. 

The aim and end of the German Church-day is not 
to bring about an amalgamation of different creeds, 
nor a union of the different established Churches 
in one common constitution, but a true, spiritual, 
and living union, on the foundation of the word 
of God, uniting believers of all evangelical denom- 
inations in the common faith of the common Gos- 
pel, and collecting them together for the purpose of 
common, brotherly consultation, first upon those 
interests which are alike near to each, upon the 
common wants and dangers, and the best measures 
to meet them. 

The more it is to be regretted, that this platform 
was too broad for the Old Lutherans; they sus- 
pected another Prussian Union, and resolved to 
hold their own Congress. Dr. Tholuck expressed, 
at the close of the session, the true sentiments of 
the assembly in the following words: “In the 
unity of the Spirit of the Lord we have come 
together; the same unity we will carry home, 
wherever we go. Frenchmen, Belgians, Swiss, Nor- 
wegians, Germans from the north and from the 
south, of different creeds, have here been brought 
together. I am especially thankful that the Chris- 
tians of the north and south of Germany have 
given each other the hand of brotherhood. We 
have looked together over the desolations of our 
country, but we heard, also, in Wurtemberg of the 
true remedy for all our evils. Yea, we northern 
Germans, who have hitherto claimed to have the 
metropolis of science in our Berlin, must confess, 
that in the kingdom of Wurtemberg there is more 
of sanctified learning, and more of prayer, and 
more of faith working by love, than in any other 
part of Germany. This may sound strange; but 
facts, I feel assured, will sustain me in this declara- 
tion. With stronger faith, with brighter hopes, that 
the hurt of our country will yet be healed, we 





separate.” 
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BY ALICE CAREY, 


Ir was the middle month of the autumn. A 
blue, smoky haze hung all day over the withering 
woods—here a far-off cluster of maples standing 
against the horizon, with their bright-yellow leaves, 
looking like a cloud of gold—there an oak, tower- 
ing above its fellows, with a few tufts of crimson 
among its still green foliage; and stunted gums, 
with their shining, red leaves clinging thickly yet, 
shining all along the hills, like pyramids of fire. 

Loaded wains were driving slowly homeward 
from orchards and cornfields, heaped high with 
bright apples or yellow corn; the barns were full 
of new hay; every thing betokened plenty. 

Along the dusty thoroughfare, toward the close 
of one of the mildest days of this season, a little, 
hard-featured man was driving in a rude, unpainted 
cart. His dress seemed to indicate a person sud- 
denly overtaken by a frosty morning, without hav- 
ing made any preparation. 

Over his slightly gray hair he wore a fur cap, 
evidently a boy’s; and his coat, a great deal too 
large fur him, was of summer-cloth, shining from 
long wear, and from its fashion probably never 
intended for him. His trowsers, much too short, 
were of a blue and white cotton plaid; and on his 
feet he wore heavy shoes, one of them partly cut 
away toward the toe, probably for the benefit of 
corns. He wore no hose whatever, and from the 
leather-like color of the instep, apparently, never 
had. His horse, lean and shaggy, seemed quite run 
out with years and service, and, from a constant 
inclination to turn to one side, most likely blind in 
one eye. His master, nevertheless, seemed to ex- 
perience much pleasure in goading him forward, by 
means of a large withe, cut from a thorn. After 
each application, the poor beast trotted forward for 
a few minutes, and then, suffering his head to droop 
almost to the ground, relapsed into a walk, when a 
renewed application of the whip, and a sudden 
tightening of the rein, again urged him onward. 

Sitting by the old man was a little, pale-faced 
boy. His clothes, much too thin for the season, 
were patched with different colors, and ragged 
still. His hat was of white fur, and had, as it 
seemed, originally been too large, but by means of 
scissors, needle and thread, and the rude ingenuity, 
probably, of some female hand, had been made to 
assume a reduced size. 

He wore no coat or jacket, but, instead, a faded 
shawl was wrapped about his shoulders, the ends 
of which, crossing in front, were tied in a close 
knot behind. The seat on which he sat was much 
too high for his convenience; and his little naked 
feet, as they rode forward, dangled about in most 
uncomfortable sort. 

“Well, my son,” said the old man, breaking 
silence for almost the first time during the journey, 
as he suffered his jaded horse to stand still before 





an avenue bordered with elms, and leading to a 
white cottage which stood on an eminence a little 
removed from the road—‘ Well, my son, this is 
your uncle Jason’s; this is to be your home. You 
will never come to much,” he continued, lifting the 
boy from the cart—“so very puny and wite-faced; 
but I’ve done my duty by you, the same as if you 
had been, like your father, smart and woluble of 
tongue. Yes, iis is a handsome prowision I’ve 
made for you;” and taking the child by the hand, 
and walking so fast that it required the little fellow 
to run, they proceeded up the avenue. Two little 
boys, in bright jackets set off with black buttons, 
and velvet caps with heavy tassels drooping on one 
side, were trundling hoops in the path. On seeing 
the new-comers, one of them called out to the 
coachman, who sat near, watching their sport, 
“John! O John! look quick! Here comes an old 
man, leading an Ingen boy!” 

“Hush!” said John, coming forward, and push- 
ing the boy, a little rudely, to one side; “more like 
you yourself are an Ingen! How do you do, my 
little man?” he continued, taking the hand of the 
strange child. 

The little old man then asked John whether 
Jason Harris were at home; and being told that he 
was, continued to say, that he was the brother of 
Jason, but that he had been less fortunate than he, 
and had now come to make him a present of the 
little “ wite-faced” boy. 

When they had nearly reached the house, he 
paused and said, “Here, John, or whatever your 
name is, take this boy into the house, and tell Jason 
that his poor old brother is about to cross the Rocky 
Mountains, as a trapper, and that he gives this 
little fellow to him;” and resigning the trembling 
boy to John, he turned away, and mounting his 
little cart, drove on. 

Poor little boy! he felt very strange and uncom- 
fortable in that great, fine house. He had never 
seen so fine a house, with such bright carpets and 
curtains; and his new uncle, who was a proud, 
haughty man, made him almost tremble with fear, 
so that he could hardly find words to answer, when 
he said, 

“What is your name, boy ?” 

The little boy said, meekly, that his name was 
Peter Harris. 

On hearing this, the two little boys in bright 
jackets laughed immoderately, saying that Peter 
was the name of the black boy that tended their 
cows. 

“Well, boy,” continued the stiff man, “since 
my little boys laugh at your name, we shall have to 
call you Pete. How old are you, Pete?” 

At this, the two boys laughed louder than before, 
one of them saying to the other, 

** Peter, Peter! pumpkin-eater !” 

Peter crossed his hands behind him, and said 
that he was eight years old. 

“‘T suppose you have never been to school, Pete. 
May-be you don’t know what a school is.” 
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“No, sir,” said Peter; “I have never been to 
school; but I know what it is, and I should like 
to go.” 

“I suppose,” said the uncle, “you would like a 
great many things.” 

Peter said that he would like a great many 
things, and the whole family laughed outright. 

“Do not,” said Mrs. Harris, checking her laugh- 
ter, and speaking as though she had not laughed at 
all, “do not act as foolish as the boy.” 

Peter did not know how he had acted foolish, but 
thinking that he must have acted so, began to cry. 

“What a good, warm fire hickory wood does 
make!” said Mrs. Harris, stirring the embers; but 
Peter felt nothing of the genial warmth, as he sat 
a long way from the fire, shivering, partly with 
fear and partly with cold, wiping away the tears 
with his faded shawl. 

“What makes you act so foolishly?” continued 
Mrs. Harris, who was a very stately lady; “sitting 
there, and crying like a calf!” and then, turning 
to her husband, added, “I hope you feel better. 
You have made the boy cry. You ought, I am 
sure, to be very grateful [a pious woman was Mrs. 
Harris] for the privilege of snatching him like a 
brand from the burning;” and she called Peter to 
her, saying, “‘I suppose, my little heathen, you 
have had little moral or religious culture.” 

Peter, trying in vain to cease crying, said that he 
did not know. 

“Well, you would like to be very grateful to 
your uncle and me, would you not?” 

Peter said he did not know what grateful was. 

“Poor heathen! I suppose not,” said the aunt. 
“You must feel as if the consecration of all your 
energies to your uncle and me could never repay 
us. You will feel so, will you not?” 

Here Peter was quite at a loss. He knew no 
more than he knew what grateful was, what his 
energies were, or how to consecrate them to his 
uncle and her; but he said he would try. 

“There must be no try about it. You must do 
it, or be whipped every day, till you do;” and 
calling her little son, who sat on the floor, sticking 
pins in the paws of her lap-dog, the lady told him 
to come and teach his poor little heathen cousin 
to say, 

** Now I lay me down to sleep;” 
but the boy said he did not know it, and continued 
at his work of torment. 

After some further instruction, Mrs. Harris called 
Sally, the maid, and told her to take Peter out to 
John’s room; he would lodge there. 

“Shall I get him some supper before I take him 
there?” said the maid. 

“Tt would not be worth while,” Mrs. Harris said; 
he had no doubt eaten fruit enough to keep him 
from being hungry; and she added, addressing 
Peter, “You don’t want any thing to eat, do you?” 

Peter said that he had not had any dinner, and 
that he was hungry. 

«‘T’ll warrant it,” said his aunt; “children never 





know what they want. You may give him a piece 
of bread, Sally—a very little piece, without any 
butter. I don’t think butter is good for children— 
not for little boys, especially.” 

Sally took the child into the kitchen, and cutting 
a large slice from a fresh loaf, buttered it nicely, 
saying, as she gave it to Peter, “I like to see bread 
buttered smooth, don’t you?” and taking the can- 
dle from the table, and holding her hand between 
it and the wind, so as to prevent its going out, they 
made their way to Jchn’s room, which was a little, 
uncomfortable apartment over the stable; but in 
one corner a bright fire was burning; and John said 
his straw bed was wide enough for them both; and 
drawing up one of his two chairs, gave it to Peter, 
who sat down before the blaze, and ate his bread 
and butter, feeling quite at home. 

John, who was really very kind-hearted, gave 
Peter a long piece of twine and a very red apple. 
He then took from his pocket several little slips of 
paper, which seemed to have been cut from news- 
papers at different times, and stirring the embers 
till they blazed brightly, for he had no candle, sat 
down on a peck measure close to the hearth, and, 
by way of amusing his little guest, read as follows: 

“«A drove of twenty buffaloes recently passed 
through one of the western cities. They were as 
gentle to drive as cows.’ ” 

He then asked Peter if he had ever seen a buf- 
falo, telling him they were a kind of wild oxen, that 
lived in the western woods and prairies, where they 
were often seen in herds of from twenty to fifty; 
and taking another slip, he read as follows: 

«We have always liked short pie-crust; but we 
saw a woman making a pie, the other day, without 
crust enough to cover the dish. This we thought 
quite too short.’ ” 

At this Peter laughed, and John laughed, too, as 
heartily as though he had never before read it, say- 
ing, it was the shortest pie-crust he ever heard of. 
Unfolding another scrap, he read: 

«<Of all the old maids in the world, and their 
name is legion, the oldest is, undoubtedly, Miss 
Ann Thrope. The reformers are trying to effect a 
marriage, with some hopes of success, they think, 
betwixt her and one Ben Evolence; but Ma Levo- 
lence is so bitterly opposed, that it is feared the 
union may never take place.’ ” 

John said he had known many old maids who 
were not named Legion, and proceeded to read: 

“«A man, being watched by a watchman for 
stealing a watch, watched when the watchman was 
off watch, and with the watch escaped the watchman. 

«« A fellow named Marks, who was riding a little 
ass, became so enraged at the stubbornness of the 
animal, that he threw himself from his back, with 
such violence as to dash out his brains, thus making 
a great ass of himself.’ ” 

On looking up, after some further reading, and 
seeing Peter fast asleep in his chair, John folded 
and put away the scraps he had been reading, 
and taking up the child, laid him carefully in bed. 
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One morning, late in November, Peter, dressed in 
the cast-off clothes of his little cousin, and bearing 
on one arm a small blue-and-red basket, in which 
was a piece of apple pie and a primer, set out for 
the district school, a distance from home of over a 
mile. All the girls and boys looked so hard at the 
“new scholar,” that Peter, who was naturally a 
timid child, could hardly speak, when the master, 
a tall, dark-faced man, called him to his desk, and 
asked him the following questions: 

“You come to this school to be taught the rudi- 
ments of an English education, I suppose?” 

Peter knew he came to be taught something, and 
tremblingly answered, “ Yes, sir.” 

«« Yes, sir, if you please,’ ” said the teacher; and 
Peter said, “‘ Yes, sir, if you please.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“ At uncle Jason’s, if you please.” 

“Why, boy, you must be a numskull. You must 
say ‘if you please,’ if it’s appropriate. What is 
your name?” 

“Peter Harris, if you please, if it’s appropriate.” 

“The boy is a blockhead!” said the master; and 
boys and girls, putting their books before their 
faces, joined in a general titter. 

“Come, come! that will do!” said the master, 
looking over the school, and frowning with great 
severity. Then taking a limber switch from his 
desk, and shaking it over the head of Peter, in a 
menacing manner, he told him, that all the scholars 
got whipped who did not mind and study their les- 
sons. He then told him to go to his seat, and study 
his book. 

This seat was a high, wooden bench, without any 
back; and Peter found sitting there, for four hours 
at once, very tiresome, especially as he did not 
know a from b, and, consequently, could not study. 
After a while, he was called to say his lesson, but 
not knowing one of the letters, was made to stand 
on a high stool for ten minutes, and all the children 
were required to point their fingers at him, the 
master laying his watch on the desk, to see the 
time. At its expiration, he was sent back to his 
seat, and told to see if he could study now; but he 
could not study any better than before; and when 
the boys went out to play, he was “kept in.” 

At noon-time Peter was told, that boys who 
would not study must not eat; and taking his pie 
from the little blue-and-red basket, the master fed 
it to a pig that chanced to be near the door. Mer- 
rily rang the laughter of the boys without; but not 
even while the sweeping filled the house with an 
impenetrable cloud of dust, was Peter allowed to 
leave his seat, one of the larger boys being stationed 
at the door as sentinel, while the master went to 
dine. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon, weary and 
exhausted, the poor boy was bending down over 
his book, when the master said, “ Peter Harris, 
have you got a weakness in the chest? I judge, 
from your posture, that you must be afflicted with 
weakness in the chest. Sit upright, sir! and if I 





catch you bending in that way again, I will 
strengthen you by an application on the back.” 

For a while Peter did sit upright, but, forgetting 
at last, sank down in his old position; upon which 
he was called to the master, and asked if he did 
not think he deserved a whipping. “I take no 
pleasure in chastising you,” said the teacher; “ but 
I feel it to be my duty.” He then ordered Peter to 
take off his coat, and inflicted upon him a merci- 
less flogging. 

When school was dismissed at night, a southerly 
gust was blowing, and the sky quite covered with 
black clouds, indicating a speedy approach of rain; 
but Peter was detained half an hour after the rest, 
so that it was almost dark, and some drops already 
falling, when he was permitted to gohome. When 
he reached there, he was drippingly wet; but John 
made a bright fire, and bringing forward the peck 
measure, told Peter to sit down and dry his clothes, 
while he went to the kitchen and procured for him 
some supper. Presently he returned with a dish of 
warm toast, which he said Sally had kindly sent; 
but Peter, still sitting on the peck measure, in a 
cloud of steam, said that his head ached very 
much—that he was not hungry, and would rather 
go to bed. 

The night was stormy; the driving winds howled 
aloud, and the rain beat through the roof, till the 
straw bed was quite wet, so that, in the morning, 
Peter had a worse head-ache, together with a sore 
throat and a burning fever. John procured all the 
remedies he could, and watched by the bed as much 
of the time as he could spare; but he was often 
obliged to leave him, and the poor boy lay, some- 
times for hours, moaning and fretting alone. 

When Mrs. Harris was told of the illness of the 
child, she said the ground was too damp to admit 
of her going to see him, but that she would send 
him another blanket; as to medicine, she thought 
children did not require it, especially little boys. 

A week went by. The wind was blowing roughly 
down from the north; the door shook in its frame, 
and the branches of an old elm swayed to and fro, 
creaking against the window-panes all night. 

Sometimes a flake of snow, drifting through roof 
or crevice, fell on the face of little Peter; but his 
pale hands, locked meekly together, were not lifted 
to brush it away. The fire burned brightly on the 
hearth. John had drawn the bed close before it, 
and sitting on the peck measure, with his head 
leaning against the foot of the bed, was fast asleep. 
Dimmer and dimmer burned the embers on the 
hearth; fainter and fainter glimmered the shadows 
on the opposite wall, till they faded quite away. 

No call disturbed the worn watcher, and he slept 
on—slept, till the gray light of the morning 
streamed, broad and cold, through the uncurtained 
window, when, starting up, he went to the bedside; 
bent noiselessly over it for a moment, and turning 
away, brushed some tears from his eyes, saying, as 
he rekindled the fire, “ Poor little Peter! he will 
never be sick any more.” 
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THE LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 
MARCH, 
THE MIDNIGHT SURPRISE, 
AN INCIDENT OF THE HUNGARIAN CIVIL WAR. 

THE clock of the little town of Gonyo had just 
sounded midnight. At this moment a young Austrian 
officer, sheltered behind the parapet of a long terrace 
which skirted the castle garden, seemed plunged in a 
depth of thought unusual for the military man to indulge 
in; though it must be confessed that the situation and 
the hour were strongly provocative of contemplation. 

The beautiful sky of Hungary stretched its azure dome 
above his head. The sparkling of the stars, and the 
mellow light of the moon, revealed the outlines of a 
delicious valley which stretched away far as the eye 
could reach. About a hundred yards beneath him lay 
the quiet town of Gonyo, at the foot of the rock on the 
summit of which the castle was built. Far along the 
valley rolled the broad Danube, its winding waters 
reflecting here and there the moon’s silver light. The 
castle was lit up. The glad sounds of dancing, music, 
and mirth reached the young officer’s ear, mingled with 
the ripple of the river as it washed along the northern 
base of the castle rock. 

The castle belonged to an old Hungarian noble, who 
now lived there with all his family. The flames of civil 
war had for some time ravaged this extensive country 
toward the east; Kossuth and his compatriots had rolled 
back the tide toward the frontiers of the Austrian Arch- 
duchy, till, on the approach of the immense allied forces 
of Russia and Austria, Georgy and Dembinski had re- 
tired again toward the heart of their wild land, fighting 
their way desperately, and leaving Klapka with a strong 
force in the impregnable castle of Komorn. The entire 
country in the neighborhood was now occupied by the 
Austrian troops, a detachment of which was posted in 
the town of Gonyo, over which our young officer was 
the chief in command. News had that day arrived in 
the castle, unknown to the Austrians—for the whole pop- 
ulation detested them—of a brilliant victory won by the 
Hungarians in the east over the Russian army of Luders, 
and the garrison of Komorn had made another brilliant 
and successful sally, inflicting tremendous loss on their 
adversaries. A new hope sprung up in Hungarian bo- 
soms, and the “ dear old country ” seemed still destined to 
survive as an independent state. The old Count Pfalsky 
was one of those Hungarian nobles who had not yet 
openly declared himself, but he was strongly suspected 
by the Austrian government, and it was thought that he 
only “ bided his time.” 

Such was the period at which the castle ball was held. 
During the whole of the evening in question, the eldest 
of the noble daughters of the family had regarded the 
young Austrian officer with an interest full of such 
marked sadness, that the sentiment of pity expressed 
by the maiden might well excite that reverie in which 
we have found him plunged. Liese was beautiful, and 
though she had three brothers and a sister, the posses- 
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sions of the Count Pfalsky were sufficiently large to 
afford a rich dowry to Ludwig Richter. But how dared 
he to hope that the daughter of this old Count, so full as 
he was of all the pride of the Hungarian noble, could 
ever condescend to bestow his daughter on an Austrian 
soldier! 

The Austrians were hated; they were so, not merely 

Vou. XI.—9 





as interlopers and intruders, but as the agents of a 
tyranny against which all Hungary was in arms, and 
whose object it was to crush the independence and an- 
cient liberties of their cherished country. Kossuth’s 
energetic proclamation had fired the general bosom, and 
there were few homes throughout the wide extent of 
Hungary in which his patriotic utterances had not met 
with an ardent response. The district in this neighbor- 
hood was very unsettled, and a general rising of the 
Hungarian population lying along the western frontier of 
Hungary might suddenly take place, by which the Aus- 
trian capital would be placed in serious jeopardy. 
Richter thad accordingly been cantoned at Gonyo, to 
watch the neighborhood, with a strong body of Austrian 
troops. His orders were to be wakeful and vigilant; 
and despite the manifest interest which the young Hun- 
garian beauty displayed in himself and his soldiers, the 
young officer kept himself constantly on the alert. 

Walking along the terrace, and turning his eyes 
toward the quiet town and the surrounding country 
bathed in sleep, he puzzled himself by endeavoring to 
account for the friendship which the Count himself had 
seemed to display for him, and also for the anxious 
directions which he had that day received from the 
commanding officer of the district, urging him to in- 
creased watchfulness and discipline; when, in a moment, 
his thoughts were dispelled, and all his curiosity was 
aroused by the sudden appearance of an immense num- 
ber of lights in the town beneath him. True, this was 
the eve of the festival of the patron saint of the place; 
but strict orders had been given, that very morning, that 
the fires were only to be lighted at the usual hour, 
according to rule. The castle alone had been excepted. 
He saw the gleaming bayonets of his sentries at their 
appointed posts; but the silence was fearful, and there 
was no sound to indicate that the Hungarian townsfolks 
were giving themselves up to the usual jollity and fes- 
tivity of their annual féte. 


In vain he endeavored to account for this infraction of 


orders by the townspeople, and he hastened to the quar- 
ters of his men to ascertain that all was right. He 
sprung through a breach in the wall, in order to descend 
the rock, and reach the nearest picket by the shortest 
route, when he fancied he heard the light steps of a 
female treading the gravel-walk above him. He looked 
round, but saw nothing. Turning his eyes in the direc- 
tion of the river, he was struck by the sight that pre- 
sented itself. A little fleet of boats, the sound of their 
sweeping oars already audible, had crossed from the 
opposite bank, and were fast approaching the landing- 
place. 

A hoarse voice behind him whispered his name from 
the breach through which he had just passed, and on 
looking up he recognized the soldier who had accom- 
panied him to the castle. 

“Ts it you, Herr Captain?” asked the soldier. 

“Yes. Well?” said the young officer, in a low voice, 
for his mind was now thoroughly roused to a sense of 
danger, and the necessity of acting with caution. 

“ Those beggars there are stirring about like so many 
maggots! I have run to tell you what I have just seen.” 

‘Say on!”’ replied Richter. 

“JT have just followed a man out of the castle, who 
came hereabouts with a lantern in his hand. A lantern 
is terribly suspicious; and I didn’t see how this Chris- 
tian could need to light his tapers at this time of night. 
They would eat us, if they could, said I to myself; and 
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so I put myself on his track. And what do you think, 
Herr Captain? here have I just discovered, three paces 
off, in a corner of the rocks, a certain pile of faggots ”— 

A terrible cry rose up from the town, and interrupted 
the soldier. A sudden flash at the same moment gleamed 
before the eyes of the commandant. The poor grena- 
dier at that instant received a bullet in his brain, and fell 
dead. A bundle of straw and faggots suddenly blazed 
up, not more than ten paces from where the young man 
stood. The sound of instruments and laughter at once 
ceased in the ball-room. The silence of death, broken 


by a few occasional groans, suddenly succeeded the 


A cold sweat broke upon the young offgcer. He 
was without his sword. He comprehended at once that 
his soldiers were all butchered. He saw himself dishon- 
ored, and he lived! He fancied himself brought before 
a court-martial; and then he glanced again into the 
depths of the valley. He was rushing forward, when 
the hand of Liese grasped his. 

“Fly!” she said, “my brothers follow me. At the 
base of the rocks you will find a swift horse. Go!” 

She pushed him away. The young man, stupefied, 
regarded her for one moment; then, obedient to the 
strong instinct of self-preservation, which, in times of 
even the greatest peril, the brave man never loses, he 
fled in the direction pointed out, clambering down rocks, 
which, till then, perhaps, only goats had scaled. He 
heard the low cries of the pursuers close behind him, 
and the whistling of the bullets fired at him, as he leaped 
from rock to rock; but he reached the valley in safety, 
found the horse, mounted, and disappeared with the 
rapidity of lightning. 

In less than an hour he reached Raad, the head- 
quarters of the division, and at once presented him- 
self to General Beckstein, the commanding officer. He 
was admitted, and at once related the details of his hor- 


féte. 


rible adventure. 

An hour after, a whole regiment, accompanied by a 
strong cavalry detachment, and a convoy of artillery, 
were en route forGonyo. The General himself marched 
at the head of the column. He was a man well known 
in the war of the Hungarian revolution for his relentless 
cruelty. The soldiers had been informed of the sup- 
posed massacre of their comrades by the Hungarian 
townspeople, and were eager to support him in any 
act of vengeance. The road was quickly traversed. 
Along the line of march numerous villagers were found 
hastily assembling in arms. Their houses were fired, 
and the incipient rebels were shot and sabered on the 
spot, without mercy. 

By some singular mishap, the invasion of the town by 
the fleet of boats from the opposite bank of the river 
had been abandoned. Some alarm had arisen among 
those on board, and the sounds of firing in the town 
were supposed to proceed from the sudden and unfore- 
seen approach of a strong body of Austrian troops. 
They feared they might be cut off to a man, by some 
ambush lying in wait for them along the banks of the 
river. From some such cause of alarm, the boats’ heads 
were turned down stream, and they soon disappeared in 
the darkness of the night. The town was therefore 
again taken possession of by the Austrian force, almost 
without resistance, for the townspeople were very im- 
perfectly armed, and the greater part of the adult popu- 
lation was with the revolutionary army. Summary ven- 
geance was of course inflicted upon those who were 
They were tried by | 





taken with arms in their hands. 


drum-head court-martial, and shot in the market-place. 
Having encamped a large body of his men in the open 
square, the General then proceeded with the remainder 
to the castle, and took military possession of it. All the 
members of the family were at once seized, bound with 
cords, and placed under a guard. In the mean time the 
General ordered a repast to be prepared, and proceeded 
to consult with his Major as to the manner in which the 
castle prisoners—the leaders in this futile insurrection— 
were to be dispatched. The result of their short de- 
liberations was, that the hangman was ordered up! 

Taking advantage of the time that elapsed before the 
serving of the repast, Ludwig Richter went to see the 
prisoners. He shortly returned into the presence of the 
General. 

“IT come,’ 
mercy” 

“ You!”’ replied the General, in a tone of bitter irony. 

“ Alas!’ said Ludwig, “it is but a poor mercy. The 
old Count, having seen the gibbet erecting, hopes that 
you will change the method of execution. He entreats 
that, as nobles, they may be beheaded.” 

“ Well, be it so!” said the General; and it was an act 
of mercy from him, for he was not always so yielding. 

“They ask further, that they may be allowed the last 
consolations of religion, and that they may be freed from 
their bonds. They promise not to attempt to escape ”’— 

“T consent,” replied the General; “but remember, 
you are answerable for them!” 

“The old man offers you his entire fortune, if you 
will but pardon his youngest son.” 

“* Indeed!” said the General; ‘but all his estates are 
already confiscated to the Emperor” He stopped. 
A thought of some sublime act of cruelty passed across 
his features, and he added, “I will even more than com- 
ply with their wishes. I see the importance of this last 
request. Well! That he may secure eternal fame, and 
that Hungary may forever remember her treason and 
her punishment, I give all the Count’s property, with a 
free pardon, to that son who will perform the part of 
executioner upon the rest. Go! not another word!” 

Ludwig was overwhelmed with horror. 

Refreshments were served, and all the officers sat 
down to satisfy an appetite whetted by exercise and fast- 
ing. Only Ludwig was absent. After hesitating for 
some time, he entered the room where the proud Pfal- 
skys were trembling in suspense. He cast a sad look 
on the scene which presented itself in the hall, where 
only the last night he had seen circling round in the 
mazes of the fascinating waltz, the jeweled and beautiful 
heads of those two young girls and their three brothers. 
He shuddered to think that in a short while they would 
roll in the dust, severed by the executioner’s ax. The 
father and the mother, the three young men, and the 
two girls, were bound to gilded elbow-chairs, and sat 
there motionless. Eight serving men were standing 
near, their hands tied behind their backs. A strong 
guard of soldiers, with loaded muskets, watched every 
action of the prisoners. 

A movement of curiosity stirred the group when Lud- 
wig made his appearance. He gave orders that the 
prisoners should be unbound, and he himself unloosed 
the ropes which tied Liese to her chair. She smiled 
sadly. The young officer could scarcely help glancing 
at the beautiful sculpturesque arms of the young lady. 
He admired her floating black hair, her elastic, hand- 
some figure; for she was a true Magyar, with the clear 
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said he, in a subdued voice, “to ask for 
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Hungarian tint, rather brunette—as we call it—with 
long, black eyelashes, and a pupil blacker than the 
raven’s wing. 

“‘ Have you succeeded?” she falteringly asked of the 
young officer. 

Ludwig could hardly speak. He glanced from her to 
the other members of the family. The eldest brother, 
Stanislaus, looked about thirty years old; he was small 
in size, not well made, of proud and disdainful air, but 
not without a certain nobility of manner, such as distin- 
guishes the higher order of Hungarian nobility. The 
second, Maximus, was almost twenty; he strongly 
resembled Liese: the youngest son, Wentzel, about 
eight years old. He was a beautiful, well-formed boy, 
with an air of Roman constancy and bravery, such as 
painters have delighted to embody in their most famous 
works. " 

At sight of him the young officer sunk his head, de- 
spairing of hope that any of these would dare to execute 
the commission of the General. He ventured, however, 
to whisper the nature of his message to Liese. She 
shivered at first, but she soon resumed her collected 
manner, and calmly walked up to her father’s chair, 
and knelt at his feet. 

“QO!” said she, earnestly, ‘make Stanislaus swear 
that he will faithfully obey the orders which you give 
him. We shall be satisfied.” 

The old mother trembled with hope; but when, draw- 
ing nigh to her husband, she heard the horrible relation 
of Liese, she at once swooned away. 

Stanislaus soon learned all, and he fumed like a lion 
in his cage. 

Ludwig took upon him to dismiss the soldiers, after 
having obtained from the Count an assurance of his per- 
fect submission. The domestics were taken away, one 
by one, and hanged. 

When all had gone, except the family and Ludwig, 
the father rose up— 

‘ Stanislaus!’ said he. 

Stanislaus, understanding the meaning of his father, 
replied only by an inclination of his head, tantamount 
to a refusal. He fell back in his chair, and looked at 
his parents with a fixed and terrible look. 

Liese sat herself down at his knees, and spoke to him 
in a cheerful manner. 

‘“‘My dear Stanislaus,” said she, passing her arms 
round him, and kissing his cheek, ‘you do not know 
how sweet death would be to me, inflicted by thee. I 
“would not for worlds be given over to the horrid hand- 
ling of the executioner. Thou wilt surely spare me 
those horrors—. You will, then, my kind Stanislaus?” 

“Take courage,” next said his brother Maximus, 
‘* otherwise the family of the Pfalskys is extinct.” 

Liese raised herself, and the group which had formed 
itself round Stanislaus made way for the old father him- 
self, who now came forward. 

“Stanislaus, I command you,” he said, in a solemn 
and urgent voice. 


His father fell 


Involuntarily Liese, Maximus, 


The young Count remained unmoved. 
on his knees before him. 


and the little Wenizel imitated his example, and all | 


stretching their hands toward Stanislaus, implored him 
to rescue the family from utter ruin and oblivion. 
“My son, are you wanting in the devotion and brav- 


ery of the true Magyar? Wouldst thou see me at thy 
- ' 


knees? And is it thy duty, at such a time, to think of 


thy feelings and sufferings?” 








‘** Ts this my son, Madam?” the old man added, turn- 
ing to the Countess. 

‘* He consents!’ cried the mother, in despair, for she 
caught the inclination of the brow, implying consent, 
which Stanislaus had just made. 

At this moment the chaplain of the castle entered. 
He was soon surrounded by all the family. They led 
Stanislaus toward him. Ludwig, unable any longer to 
bear this trying scene, hastened to the General, to ven- 
ture a last effort to save the family. He found him in 
capital humor, in the midst of high festivity, drinking 
delicious wine with his officers, who seemed already 
considerably under its influence. 

An hour after, a hundred of the principal inhabitants 
of the town were arranged on the terrace, by the order 
of the General, to witness the execution of the family of 
the Pfalskys. A detachment of Austrian infantry was 
drawn up, to hold the inhabitants in check, in case of 
any outbreak; and they stood almost under the gallows 
on which the domestics of the castle had just been sus- 
pended, their bayonet-points almost touching the feet of 
these martyrs. Thirty paces off there was placed a 
block, beside which stood the executioner, in case Stan- 
islaus should shrink from his task. 

The Hungarians soon heard, through the profound 
stillness of the scene, the steps of many persons ap- 
proaching, and the measured tramp of a picket of sol- 
diers. Mingled with these sounds were heard the joy- 
ous laughter of the officers carousing over their wine, 
the windows of the room in which they sat being open 
to the terrace. 

The noble family advanced with an air of stoical firm- 
ness. Their countenances were calm and serene. One 
man only, pale and haggard, leant heavily upon the 
priest, who poured forth all the consolations of religion 
on this person—the only member of the family who was 
not todie. The executioner understood at a glance that 
Stanislaus had taken his place for the day. The old 
Count and his wife, Liese and her younger sister, with 
their two brothers, came and knelt down a few steps 
from the fatal spot. Stanislaus was led forward by the 
priest. When he arrived at the block, the executioner, 
taking his hand, drew him on one side, perhaps to give 
him some necessary instructions. 

The confessor placed the victims in such a position 
that they should not witness the sad spectacle. But 
they were true Magyars: they stood up without shrinking. 

Liese first approached her brother. ‘“ Stanislaus,” 
said she, “have pity on my want of courage: begin 
with me.” 

At this moment the hasty steps of some one approach- 
ing were heard, and Ludwig rushed forward. Liese 
had already knelt, and her white neck waited the stroke 
of the scimitar. 

‘* The General,” he cried, ‘* offers thee life, on condi- 
tion that thou marry me.” 

Every feature of the young Magyar lady looked 
scorn and pride at the proposal, and her only reply was, 

«Come, Stanislaus!” 

Her head rolled at Ludwig’s feet, and the old Count 
could not suppress a brief convulsive groan on hearing 
the heavy fall of the scimitar. But this was the only 
sound of grief. 

“Pray Heaven, my fate be as happy as hers, my good 
Stanislaus!” said the little Wentzel to his brother. 

‘* Ah, thou weepest, Mathilde!” said Stanislaus to his 
surviving sister. 
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“Yes, yes!” replied the girl. “I think of you, my 
poor Stanislaus: how miserable thou wilt be, without 
us!” 

Now the grand figure of the old Count advanced. 
He glanced at the blood of his children, and turning 
his pallid face toward the mute and horror-struck spec- 
tators, he stretched his raised hands toward Stanislaus, 
and said, in a firm voice, 

“*Magyars! I give to my son my paternal benedic- 
tion! May it ever attend him! And God bless the old 
country !”" 

** Now, Count,” said he, turning to his son, * strike 
without fear, as thou art without reproach.” 

But when Stanislaus’ mother drew near, almost borne 
in the arms of the confessor-—— 

“She has nursed me!’ he shrieked, and his voice 
drew a loud cry of horror from the spectators. Even 
the noise of the festival and the loud laughter of the 
officers were suddenly suspended by the frightful sound. 

The Countess, seeing that the courage of Stanislaus 
had at last forsaken him, leaped upon the balustrade, 
and in an instant precipitated herself upon the rocks, a 
hundred yards beneath. A cry of admiration broke 
forth. Stanislaus had swooned. 

‘* My General,” said an officer, half drunk, ‘* Ludwig 
has been telling me something about this execution 
here. I bet that you haven’t ordered 4 

“Do you forget, sir,” said the General, “that within 
a month many hundreds of Austrian families will be in 
tears, and that we are in Hungary? Would you have 
us leave our bones here?” 

After this outburst not one was observed to raise his 
glass again—not even a sub-lieutenant. 

The melancholy which pursued the miserable Stan- 
islaus may well be imagined. He lives the life of a 
solitary, is never seen, and longs to die to rejoin the 
members of his family, by whose spirits he fancies him- 
self to be constantly haunted. 

FANCIES AND FICTIONS OF THE EARLY WORLD. 
BY 8. B. W. 

THE life of nations has its prototype in the life of 
the individual. As in the individual, sentiment is mani- 
fested before intelligence, and imagination precedes 
reflection, so in nations, the literature of the heart has 
always preceded the literature of the intellect; and the 
vagaries of fiction have heralded, though sometimes at 
a distance considerably remote, the footsteps of philoso- 
phy. Imagination had called the world her own, cen- 
turies before reason had attempted to wrest the scepter 
from her hand, and to establish a sedater empire. The 
wild war-song had nerved the arm of the warrior, and 
the martial dirge poured forth its disjointed, melancholy 
music over his forest-tomb, ages before the genius of 
history had collected the first rude materials for her 
ponderous scroll. 

Beautiful, indeed, were the fictions of the early world! 


And yet, withal, they had a grandeur and a grasp which 
later ages have never been able to attain. 
ation of early men was more bold, vigorous, and beau- 
tiful, and was characterized by a greater freshness than 
it wears now, in this dull, heavy, leaden, utilitarian age. 
It crowded every cave and grotto, mountain, fountain, 
field, and wilderness, with spirits of malignity or benev- 


The imagin- 


olence. Every appearance of nature had its special 
god. The cloud, the wind, the sea, the storm, the earth- 
quake, and the tempest, each had its own presiding 





deity. The world's first fathers, in the rampant luxu- 
riance of their untamed fancy, peopled the universe with 
the beautiful creations of their gay mythology. All the 
mysterious events of life, and the marvelous phenomena 
of nature, were readily explained by the traditions of a 
poetical and dreamy faith, which transmitted orally, 
from generation to generation, and received with un- 
questioning credulity, governed for ages the thoughts 
and the opinions of mankind. 

Did the rainbow fling its orb across the sky, fringing 
the thunder-cloud with beauty, imagination at once 
transformed it into Edda Islandorum, the “ bridge of the 
gods,” down which the spirits of a brighter sphere—like 
those which gladdened the pillow of the aged patri- 
arch—came to hold soothing converse with the fallen 
and world-battered wayfarers of this. 

Call it an idle fancy, if you will, yet there was a 
beautiful and an elevating philosophy in the thought, 
for it taught men that the benevolent ‘* All-Father” still 
watched over them, and would sometimes come down 
from his throne of stars, to sympathize with their sor- 
rows, and io gladden, with his presence, a world which 
had forfeited his love! 

A singular fancy, too, was that of the old Greeks, con- 
cerning the milky way. Holding the doctrine—so beau- 
tifully shadowed forth by Plato, under the name of 
Reminiscence—of the soul’s ante-natal life, they imag- 
ined that the milky way was the path down which spir- 
its, exiled from their heavenly home, descended on their 
tearful pilgrimage, to take up their lodgment in human 
flesh; and as they gravitated toward this lower world, 
and became surrounded with the grosser forms of mat- 
ter, stupefied by the strife and the turmoil thus intro- 
duced into their hitherto pure and simple natures, they 
became oblivious of the past, waking up to their earthly 
destiny, with but a dim and confused memory of their 
former history. 

Cancer was the last constellation in which these earth- 
bound spirits were supposed to reside, prior to the com- 
mencement of their mournful pilgrimage. Leo was said 
to be the first stage in the descent of these exiled gods, 
because it was in this constellation, according to the 
ancient philosophy, that the rudiments of birth, and 
certain primary exercises of human nature, had their 
beginnings. Between these two constellations was situ- 
ated Crater, the starry cup, out of which these exiled 
spirits were compelled to take a deep oblivious draught, 
that they might carry with them to earth no memory of 
that songful Paradise, to which they were now bidding 
a long, a sad adieu. There, for the last time, they con- 
sorted with their heavenly companions, and quaffed, in 
sorrowful farewell, the nectar of the gods. ‘If souls,” 
says Macrobius, “retained, in their descent to bodies, 
the memory of Divine concerns of which they were 
conscious in the heavens, there would be no dissension 
among men concerning divinity. But all, indeed, in 
descending, drink of obiivion, though some more, and 
others less. . . Yet,” continues the same old, quaint 
philosopher, “the soul is not extinguished by its tempo- 
rary banishment, but, when purified and cleansed from 
the pollutions of vice, and refined from its earthly in- 
crustations, it will be restored again to its perennial 
life, and return to its pristine beauty and its primal 
home.” 

This old Greek fancy was, after all, like most of their 
philosophy, borrowed from the Egyptians. In the se- 
cret recesses of their stupendous temples, the priests of 
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this strange and wonder-loving people taught the young 
neophyte that men were spirits fallen from a brighter 
sphere, and that the reason they brought with them no 
reminiscences of that pre-existence was, because one of 
the genii stood at the gate of human life, with a Lethean 
cup in his hand, from which each soul, ere it ventured 
forth, was compelled to take a deep, oblivious draught, 
on recovering from which there flitted before it but dim, 
broken, and fragmentary visions of the past. 

Among these broken visions of the past—these 
glimpses of the “better land”—dim memories of an 
ante-natal life, music, or harmony, was supposed to be 
the chief. 

Those old dreamers of the Nile had observed the 
strange, saddening power which music has over the 
feelings; that we are never merry when we hear sweet 
music; and they supposed it to result from the spirit 
calling to mind the airs of Paradise, heard in a state of 
pre-existence. Nor were the Hindoos strangers to this 
wild, beautiful, and dreamy faith. Observing that our 
sweetest songs always tell of saddest thought, they en- 
deavored to account for it in the same manner. Thus, 
in the Indian drama of Sacontala, the following remark 
occurs: ‘* Perhaps,” says the king, Dushmanta, ‘the 
sadness of men, otherwise happy, on seeing beautiful 
forms, and listening to sweet melody, arises from some 
faint remembrance of past joys, and the traces of con- 
nections in a former state of existence.” 

And verily, there is a strange, unaccountable, and 
dream-like beauty in music, which can subdue the 
proudest spirit, and, gliding into the hush of the heart, 
will nestle there, stilling its more tumultuous throbbings, 
and filling it with calm, peaceful memories of the far long 
ago. All tribes and races of men, in all countries and 
in all times, have owned the spell, from the hour when 
Pan first taught the Thracian shepherd to carve his 
love-notes in the invisible air, and fill the summer nights 
with softest, sweetest flute-music, down to the present 
moment. It is a universal language, understood by all, 
and wakening strange pulsations even in the most obdu- 
rate heart. Most of us have experienced the luxury of 
tears, when listening to an old ballad. 

We knew an old man who, having led a long career 
of vice and crime, was at length banished from his 
country; and who, while undergoing his period of ban- 
ishment, amidst the wilds and jungles of a distant land, 
heard, in the summer even-tide, a sweet female voice, 
singing, in his own language, the very song which had 
lulled him to his infant slumbers, when he knew crime 
but by name, and knew it only to abhor. It had been 
sung, too, by the cradle of an infant sister, a little one 
who had died young, and was now in heaven; the 
mother, too, was no more. But the song—the old song 
had not lost its influence over him yet. Back came 
trooping upon him the old memories, which had so long 
slumbered down there in the unsunned depths of his 
heart; the mother and the father; the household gath- 
erings; the old books; the old school-house; the time- 
worn church, half hidden by the old yew-trees, where he 
first had heard the Bible read; all came back upon him, 
as fresh as if it were but yesterday; and, overpowered 
by his feelings, he gave vent to them in a flood of tears. 
And then the old man grew calm, and his latter days 
were his best days; and when the term of his banish- 
ment had expired, he came back again to his father- 
land, and there, in that old village graveyard, amid 
whose grassy hillocks he had first played and gamboled, 





and where the mother and her little one were sleeping, 
he lay down his weary limbs, and sank peacefully away 
into the common grave. 

It was on the sunny and luxuriant plains of Hindos- 
tan, in the Vale of Cashmere, amid the regions of the 
sky-cleaving Himalayas, and on the lotus-decked banks 
of the Ganges, that the human imagination put forth 
some of its wildest and most beautiful dreamings. The 
country of the first men was especially fitted for the 
development and play of the imagination. 

The tradition which is still common to the rustics in 
our secluded country villages, that when that peculiar 
tremor or shudder, known by the name of * life-blood,”’ 
passes over the frame, some one is walking over our 
future grave, owes .‘s origin to the playful fancy of the 
dreamy Hindoo. From Hindostan it traveled into 
Egypt, was carried from thence into Greece, brought 
by the first Celtic tribes in western Europe, and perpet- 
uated by their Teutonic successors. 

Most of the old traditions which still linger among us, 
in the outskirts of our great towns, and in our rural dis- 
tricts, twining their decaying tendrils round the hearts of 
the simple peasantry, are relics of the old Pagan faith, 
which once ruled the hearts and swayed the thoughts of 
mankind. Now the old gods have been deposed, their 
temples rudely violated, and their altars thrown down. 
The old faith is dead now, but its touching legends still 
survive in the hearts and thoughts of simple men. And 
though the shadows of the deep woods seem to be less 
holy, and the fairies dance no more in the charmed for- 
est-ring, the simple faith of simple men still points to the 
spot, where erst in the moonlight they laughed and gam- 
boled, while the star-gods looked down upon them from 
their sapphire thrones, and smiled. Verily, history 
teaches us this solemn lesson, that creeds and religions, 
like the generations of men, are born and pass away. 
Each people has its peculiar faith, each age its one 
dominant thought. 

The aged faith of aged centuries, shorn of its venera- 
ble beauty, becomes the plaything of later times. The 
Druids have disappeared with the sacred forests of Gaul. 
The terrible, the wise, the beneficent Odin has dwindled 
down into the ogre of our fairy tales. Neptune has per- 
ished with his trident. The water-gods are gone; and 
Jupiter no longer thunders from the summits of the 
Capitol. 

The religious sentiment ran like a vein of gold 
through all the fictions of the early world. Philosophy 
had not then laid bare the laws and operations of na- 
ture; and men, in their simple, childlike faith, thought 
that they traced the immediate finger of the Deity, in all 
the mysterious phenomena playing around them. They 
heard his voice in the tramping thunder, and in the 
mysterious winds, chanting their solemn anthems in the 
dark woods at night. They felt his presence alike in 
the hot silence of a summer noon, and the solemn splen- 
dor of the midnight sky. All music was but the echo of 
his voice; all beauty was but the shadow of his smile. 
That poetic mythology which confided the fountains to 
the Naiads, the flocks to Pan, the harvests to Ceres, and 
the thunder to Jupiter, taught its disciples that the uni- 
verse itself was the spacious temple of the Divinity. 
They made 

‘* Their altars, the high places, and the peak 
Of earth o’er-gazing mountains.” 


And surely theirs was the spirit we can not choose but 
love—so holy, so reverend, was their unquestioning 
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faith. Was not theirs the true heart-language, which 
we most reverence, most admire? Was not their com- 
munion with nature holier and deeper than ours? And 
now they have passed away, those old world dreamers! 
The place that knew them knows them no more forever. 
They have gone over to the great majority; they have 
joined the famous nations of the dead! The broken rel- 
ics of their once-beautiful faith still survive, like wrecks 
scattered upon the ancient sands of creation—precious 
fragments, which have escaped the swelling surges of 
Time’s ever-rolling sea. And as we wander upon the 
shores of that solemn, soundless ocean, we hear ever 
and anon sorrowful, sweet voices, sighing up from the 
mysterious billows, and whispering in tones of dull, 
pulsating music, touching tales and legends of the olden 
time. And that mysterious heart-music, floating with 
such dirge-like cadence down the stream of time, seems 
to gather together, and to tie up again the broken links 
in the long history of human hearts and human sympa- 
thies, from Adam down to the world’s latest wanderer. 
LONG AGO. 
BY CHARLES WILTON, 
THERE was a tree, an aged tree, 
That once I loved to climb, 
And, throned upon its branches three, 
To rock them all the time; 
To laugh and shout, devoid of fears, 
And swing me to and fro— 
Bot ah! ’twas in my childish years, 
That passed so long ago. 
I’ve led a merry troop of boys, 
Through tangled woods and lanes— 
Too boisterous in our reckless noise 
To heed the bramble-pains. 
We never cared for garments torn, 
An hour the rent would sew; 
And we’d no time to stay aad mourn 
In childhood long ago. 
I’ve climbed the rocks, and leapt about 
From jutting stone to stone, 
And heeded not the warning shout, 
Nor marked its earnest tone: 
For pride could conquer danger then, 
And joy o’ermaster woe— 
And thus I dared the deeds of men, 
In boyhood long ago! 


There’s not a brook I have not leapt, 
Anear my native town— 

Nor field nor hill where man has stept, 
1 have not wandered down: 

And these as freshly haunt me still, 
And still their forms I know— 

The brook, the field, the high-peaked hill, 
That charmed me long ago! 


I often think the early days 
Were fairy days to me; 

That childhood feels hanted rays 
Which manhood can not see: 

For cares and years together come, 
In one entangled flow, 

And angel-voices all are dumb 
That soothed us long ago. 





So long ago, the distant past 
Is lit.e a pleasant dream, 

Bat on the future still is cast 
Its warm and sunny gleam: 

A gleam of sunshine ever bright 
To cheer the path below, 

And wake anew the truthful light 
That led us long ago! 





PICTURE OF THE ALBATROSS, 
BY REV. HENRY T,. CHEEVER,. 

THis glorious bird, the albatross, is the most beautiful 
and lovable object of the animate world which the 
adventurer meets with in all the South Pacific. Philos- 
ophers might take a lesson of it in esthetics, for when 
on the wing it is the very beau ideal of beauty and grace. 
Seamen ought to love and prize it dearly, for the drear 
monotony of life at sea is often relieved by its always 
welcome appearance, and by watching, with admiration, 
almost envy, its glorious gyrations, and curves, and 
swoops in the elastic ocean of air, a free race-ground, 
where it has no competitor. 

It sits upon the water light and graceful as a swan; 
and I have often seen it dive under, like a hawk or pel- 
ican, for something discovered by its keen eye beneath 
the surface. When it wishes to rise on the wing, it has 
to tread water a long way, like a running ostrich, before 
it can attain its due momentum and soar aloft; but once 
fairly up, and its pinions free, it cleaves the air with 
exceeding swiftness, and skims the waves, like the 
smallest swallow, with inconceivable ease and grace. 

An anonymous writer, who must have seen the bird 
in his native seas, says that it flies against, as well as 
before, the wind, and hovers around a ship at sea, never 
outstripped by its speed. ‘It enjoys the calm, and 
sports in the sunbeam on the glassy wave; but it revels 
in the storm, and darts its arrowy way before the fury of 
the gale. It seems to be then in its element. Mocking 
the surges of the mighty sea, and breasting the tempest’s 
blast, its flight has not less sublimity, perhaps, than that 
of the eagle darting upward to the skies. It is a beau- 
ful sight to behold this noble bird sailing in the air in 
light and graceful movements. After the first muscular 
exertion which gives impulse to its flight, its wings are 
always expanded, like the sails of a ship, and show no 
motion, as if it were wafted on by some invisible power. 
It is from this cause that it sustains untired its long and 
distant flight across the sea. It feeds on small marine 
animals, mucilaginous zoophytes, the spawn of fish, and 
blubber.” 

Sailors generally, but especially right-whalemen, have 
many yarns to tell of this noble bird, which they call by 
the unclassical name of gony. They have a partiality, 
which is not to be wondered at, for this superb specimen 
of oceanic ornithology, although coarser ones among 
them are too apt to show it ina way not so pleasing to 
humanity, and which I have often tried to dissuade 
them from, that is, capturing them so cruelly by hook 
and line. When so taken, knowing ones often carve 
little billets of wood with inscriptions, which they tie to 
their necks, and then set them loose again. These 
birds, in repeated instances, have afterward been cap- 
tured in different and distant latitudes by other ships, 
and curious information has been so communicated. 

The albatross has often served poor Jack a good turn 
for grub, when his larder has run low, or when he has 
been cast upon some desolate sea-bird island; and many 
anonymous anecdotes are told in the forecastle respect- 
ing them. But the most remarkable I have ever heard, 
bordering upon the marvelous and incredible, if not 
itself a providential miracle, is the following, contained 
for substance in a letter from an officer in the eighty- 
third regiment of the English army to his friends in 
Montreal. While the division to which the writer be- 
longed was on its way to the Orient, being at the time a 
short distance eastward of the Cape, one of the men 
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was severely flogged for some slight offense. Maddened 
at the punishment, the poor fellow was no sooner re- 
leased, than, in sight of all his comrades and the ship's 
crew, he sprang overboard. There was a high sea run- 
ning at the time, and, as the man swept on astern, all 
hope of saving him seemed to vanish. Relief, however, 
came from a quarter where no one ever dreamed of 
looking for it before. During the delay incident on 
lowering a boat, and while the crowd on deck were 
watching the form of the soldier struggling with the 
boiling waves, and growing every moment less distinct, 
a large albatross, such as are always found in those lati- 
tudes, coming like magic, with an almost imperceptible 
motion, approached and made a swoop at the man, who, 
in the agonies of the death-struggle, seized it and held it 
firmly in his grasp, and by this means kept afloat till 
assis‘ ince was rendered from the vessel! 

Incredible as this story seems, the name and position 
of the writer of the letter, who was an eye-witness of 
the scene, places its authenticity beyond a doubt. But 
for the assistance thus afforded, no power on earth could 
have saved the soldier, as, in consequence of the tre- 
mendous sea running, a long time elapsed before the 
boat could be manned and got down, all this time the 
man clinging to the bird, whose flutterings and struggles 
to escape bore him up. Who, after this, would despair? 
A raging sea—a drowning man—an albatross; what eye 
could see safety under such circumstances? or who will 
dare to call this chance? Is it not rather a lesson in- 
tended to stimulate faith and hope, and teach us never 
to despair, since, in the darkest moment, when the waves 
dash, and the winds roar, and a gulf seems closing over 
our heads, there may be an albatross at hand, with a 
commission to save us from Him, of whom it is said, 
“ As birds flying, so will the Lord of hosts defend Jeru- 
salem; defending, also, he will deliver it, and passing 
over, he will preserve it.” 

There is another lesson taught me by this most majes- 
tic and beautiful of birds, for which I think I am a wiser 
man than before. We observe that when captured and 
set at liberty in the ship, it can never of itself rise from 
the even surface of the deck, though outwardly uncon- 
strained and free; but we must toss the noble bird over- 
board, or lift him quite clear of the ship’s rail, before 
he can use his glorious pinions and mount aloft into the 
air. Then he will stretch those ample wings, and sail 
away through space in the very poetry of motion, as if 
the elastic element of air and the bird were one, making 
the gazer wonder and fairly long to be taking the same 
aerial flight. 

Even so is it sometimes with the Christian. He is 
brought by Providence into straits and perplexities, 
whence he can not rise and extricate himself alone, 
where the wings of faith and love seem to be of no avail 
to him, till a friendly hand lifts him up and throws him 
out on the deep, where ne must say, with Peter, “ Lord, 
save; I perish.” Then at once he looses despair; he 
surmounts the difficulty ; he breaks his prison; he mounts 
up as on eagles’ wings; now the pinions of faith and 
love nobly sustain him, and bear him aloft; and he won- 
ders at the nightmare of fear and doubt that kept him 
from using them before. He is ashamed of the wrong 
thoughts of God that had begun to gather and darken in 
his mind. He sees that God was infinitely wise and 
good in appointing the discipline to which he had been 
subjected, and he flies all the higher and better for it in 
holiness now. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE FINGERS. 

THROUGH the fingers, as Pestalozzi, with his usual 
sagacity, remarks, half the education of a woman ought 
to be made. Her delicate and excitable brain refuses to 
lend itself to any very !ong-continued or strenuous men- 
tal exertion; by brief flashes she receives her ideas; by 
her quick perception and lively instinct she arrives at 
truths, to the laborious pursuit of which she is rarely 
equal. She can not, like her more robust and less spir- 
itual companion, devote the whole of her working hours 
with impunity to mental toil; the too delicate machinery 
breaks or hardens under the continuous effort; and if 
she do not contrive to change her nature and become a 
regular and perfect pedant, her nerves and spirits are 
generally seriously impaired by efforts as little in accord- 
ance with her temperament. Let her, therefore, provide 
herself with abundance of employment for her subtile 
and pliant fingers, and she will find, that in drawing, or 
painting, or embroidering, or knitting, or sewing, her 
spirits will compose, her nerves will settle, her thoughts 
will arrange themselves, and her intellect will strengthen. 
Let the woman read, and let her read attentively and 
well: but let her shun the danger of the present day, 
idle reading: let her shun trash, be it learned trash, or 
romantic trash, or political trash; let her beware of 
fancying she is improving or extending the powers of 
her mind while thus employed. She is doing nothing 
but relaxing and weakening the power of her body. 
Let her provide herself with active, useful employment, 
to fill up a large portion of every day, and feed and 
enlarge her mind by reading books worth reading 
during the other; and let her read with selection, and 
select with care. At all events, if she choose to employ 
her time in reading without selection, let her not think 
she is employing herself well. 

THE STARS AND DEITY. 

ONE sunset, one moonlight hour, one solemn medita- 
tion of the night, one conversation at evening with a 
kindred heart—such scenes, such moments dissolve the 
most massive doubts easily and speedily as the evening 
air sucks down the mimic mountains of vapor which lie 
along the verge of heaven. The sense given is but 
that, indeed, of beauty and power—transcendent beauty 
and power illimitable; but is there not insinuated some- 
thing more—a lesson of love as transcendent, and of 
peace as boundless? Does not the blue sky give us an 
unutterable sense of security and of union, as it folds 
around us like the curtain of a tent? Do not the stars 
dart down glances of warm intelligence and affection, 
secret and real as the looks of lovers? Do not tears, 
torments. evils, and death seem, at times, to melt and 
disappear in that gush of golden glory, in that stream of 
starry hope which the milky way pours each night 
through the heavens? Say not with Carlyle, “It is a 
sad sight!” Sad! the sight of beauty, splendor, order, 
motion, progress, power, Godhead—how can it be sad? 
Man, indeed, must at present weep and wonder, as he 
looks above. Be itso. We have seen a child weeping 
bitterly on his mother’s knee, while the train was carry- 
ing him triumphantly on. “ Poor child!” we thought, 
‘“why weepest thou? Thy mother’s arms are around 
thee, thy mother’s eye is fixed upon thee, and that bus- 
tle and rapidity, so strange and dreadful to thee, are but 
carrying thee faster to thy home.” There is an hour, 
when the tear of sorrow shall be wiped from the eye, 
and the soul shall live in peace and bliss forever. 
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THE LAKE OF TIBERIAS, 
BY REV. J, A. SPENCER, 

You will readily enter into our feelings as we stood 
on the shore of the beautiful lake of Tiberias, tasted its 
sweet water, gazed upon its clear expanse, and called to 
mind its frequent connection with the history of our 
Lord and Savior. Independently of its great natural 
beauty, embosomed amid the hills, it has recollections 
of a kind and character which make the deepest impres- 
sion upon the Christian heart. How often was he, the 
Redeemer, a dweller upon the shores of the lake of Ge- 
nesareth; how often was he borne upon its waters, cross- 
ing and recrossing its placid bosom; how frequently he 
taught the people on its banks; and on how many occa- 
sions did he exert his divine power on its shores, in 
healing the sick, cleansing the leper, and making the 
blind to see and the deaf to hear. From its vicinity, he 
chose his apostles; those honest and simple-minded 
fishermen, whose memories we reverence; here he 
walked on the water, and saved from sinking into its 
deeps the sanguine Peter; here he lay down in the boat 
and slept when the storm came down on the lake, and 
when, on being awakened by his terrified disciples, he 
arose and rebuked the wind and the sea, and there was 
a great calm; here he gave the miraculous draught of 
fishes; and here, after his resurrection, he showed him- 
self on the shore, ate and drank with his disciples, and 
delivered those touching charges to Peter, and through 
him to the rest of the apostles, and to the ministry of his 
Church in all ages. Ah, how different now the scene! 
the villages and towns on the borders of this lake, the 
activity and bustle on its shores, the numerous boats and 
vessels on its waters, are no more; and now silence and 
deadness brood over every thing; not a solitary sail, not 
a boat of any description did we see; and all business, 
all trade and commerce, have ceased utterly. Most 
solemn seemed the words of our Lord, as we looked 
upon the present aspect of this beautiful lake and the 
few, scant ruins of the flourishing villages and cities 
which once here existed: ‘* Then began He to upbraid 
the cities wherein most of his mighty works were done, 
because they repented not: woe unto thee, Chorazin! 
woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works 
which were done in you had been done in Tyre and 
Sidon, they would have repented long ago in sackcloth 
and ashes. But I say unto you, It shall be more tolera- 
ble for Tyre and Sidon at the day of judgment than for 
you. And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted to 
heaven, shalt be brought down to hell; for if the 
mighty works which have been done in thee, had been 
done in Sodom, it would have remained until this day.” 
Ah, most blessed Savior of my soul, on my bended 
knees I adore thee; prostrate on the earth I supplicate 
thee, that I may be enabled to follow in the steps of thy 
most holy life, and may ever seek to do thy will only, 
even as it was thy good pleasure ever to do the will of 
him who sent thee; unto whom, with thee and the Holy 
Ghost, one eternal JEHOVAH, both now and ever, be all 
honor and glory, world without end. Amen. 

It is enough; words can not image forth the deep and 
fervent emotions of a penitent sinner’s soul, when he is 
permitted to tread the very sacred spots where his Re- 
deemer’s holy feet once touched the earth: speech can not 
convey the longing desires of the devout pilgrim to know, 
in all its richness, the love of Christ, which passeth knowl- 
edge, as he kneels and prays near the very places hal- 
lowed by our Lord’s presence in the days of his flesh: 





O how weak and very nothingness is mortal man! how 
inexpressibly great and glorious the Lord our God! 
Yes, most true is it, 
**T lose 
Myself in Him, in Light Ineffable! 
Come, then, expressive silence, muse his praise.” 
WILL THE DEAD ARISE? 
BY REV, GEORGE GILFILLAN, 

‘* MEDITATIONS among the Tombs,” what a pregnant 
title to what a feeble book! Ah! the tombs are vaster 
and more numerous than Hervey dreamed. There is 
the church-yard among the mountains, where the “‘ rude 
forefathers of the hamlet lie.” There is the crowded 
cemetery of the town, where silent thousands have laid 
themselves down to repose. There are the wastes and 
wildernesses of the world, where “armies whole have 
sunk,” and where the dead have here their shroud of 
sand, and there their shroud of snow. There is the 
hollow of the earth, where Korah, Dathan, and Abi- 
ram, and many besides, have been ingulfed. There are 
the fields of battle, which have become scenes of bu- 
rial, as well as death. And there is the great ocean, 
which has wrapped its garment of green round many a 
fair and noble head, and which rolls its continual re- 
quiem of sublimity and sadness over the millions whom 
it has entombed. Thus does the earth, with all its 
continents and oceans, roll around the sun a splendid 
sepulcher! 

Amid those dim catacombs, what victims have de- 
scended! The hero, who has coveted the dreadful dis- 
tinction of entering hell, red from a thousand victories, 
isin the grave. The sage, who has dared to say that, 
if he had been consulted in the making of the universe 
he had made it better, is in the grave. The monarch, 
who has wept for more worlds to conquer and to reign 
over, is in the grave. The poet, who, towering above 
his kind, had seemed to demand a contest with superior 
intelligences, and sought to measure his pen against the 
red thunderbolts of Heaven, is in the grave. Where 
now the ambition of the first, the insane presumption 
of the second, the idle tears of the third, the idler 
laurels of the last? All gone, sunk, lost, drowned, in 
that ocean of Death, where no oar ever yet broke the 
perpetual silence! 

But, alas! these graves are not full. In reason’s 
ear—an ear ringing ever with strange and mystic 
sounds—there is heard a voice, from the thousand 
tombs, saying, ‘‘ Yet there is room.”” The church-yard 
among the hills has a voice, and says, ‘‘ There is room 
under the solitary birch which waves over me.” The 
city cemetery hath a voice, and says, ‘‘ Crowded as I 
am, I can yet open a corner for thy dust; yet there is 
room.” The field of battle says, ‘There is room. I 
I have earth enough to cover all my slain.” The wil- 
dernesses have a voice, and say, “There is room in 
us—room for the travelers who explore our sands or our 
snows—room for the caravans that carry their mer- 
chandise across our dreadful solitudes.” The depth of 
the ocean says, “Thousands have gone down within 
me—nay, an entire world has become the prey of my 
waters, still my caverns are not crowded; yet there is 
room.” The heart of the earth has a voice—a hollow 
voice—and says, ‘‘ What are Korah and his company 
to me? Iam empty; yet there is room.” Do not all 
the graves compose thus one melancholy chorus, and 
say, ‘‘ Yet there is room; room for thee, thou maiden, 
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adorned with virtue and loveliness; room for thee, thou 
aged man; room for thee, thou saint, as surely as there 
was room for thy Savior; room for thee, thou sinner, as 
surely as thy kindred before thee have laid themselves 
and their iniquities down in the dust; room for all, for 
all must in us at last lie down.” 

But is this sad cry to resound forever? No: for we 
are listening for a mightier voice, which is yet to pierce 
the cold ear of Death, and drown the dull monotony of 
the grave. How magnificent, even were they fic- 
titious, but how much more, as recording a fact, the 
words, “ All that are in the graves shall hear his voice, 
and shall come forth!’ To what voices do the dead 
not listen! Music can charm the serpent, but it can 
not awaken the dead. The voice of an orator can rouse 
a nation to frenzy, but let hima try his eloquence on the 
dead, and a hollow echo will rebuke his folly. The 
thunder in the heavens can appal a city, but there is 
one spot in it where it excites no alarm, and that spot is 
the tomb. 

*‘ The lark’s shrill clarion or the echoing horn, 
No more arouse them from their narrow bed.” 
There is but one voice which the dead shall hear. It is 
that voice which shall utter the words: ‘*‘ Awake and 
sing, ye that dwell in dust; for thy dew is as the dew of 
herbs, and the earth shall cast out the dead.” 

Was it a sublime spectacle, when, at the cry, ‘* Laza- 
rus, come forth,” the dead man appeared at the mouth 
of the sepulcher, the hue of returning life on his cheek, 
forming a strange contrast to his white grave-clothes? 
What, then, shall be said of the coming forth of innu- 
merable Lazaruses, of the whole congregation of the 
dead—the hermit rising from his solitary grotto, the 
soldier from his field of blood, the sai!or from his sea- 
sepulcher, the shepherd from his mountain-grave? To 
see—as in the season of spring, the winged verdure 
climbs the mountain, clothes the plain, flushes the for- 
est, adorns the brink and the brow of the precipice—in 
this second spring, a torrent of life passing over the 
world, and living men coming forth, where all before 
had been silence, desolation, and death; to see the vol- 
cano disgorging the dead which were in him, and the 
earthquake relaxing his jaws, and giving back the dead 
which were in him, and the sullen tarn restoring her 
lawful captives, and the ocean unrolling and revealing 
the victims of her “innermost main,” and the Seine 
disclosing her suicidal prey, and the wastes and wilder- 
nesses becoming unretentive of their long concealed 
dead—every pore quickening into life, every grave be- 
coming a womb. This is the spectacle of the Christian 
resurrectlon—a spectacle but once to be beheld, but to 
be remembered forever—a spectacle which every eye 
shall witness—a spectacle around which a universe shall 
gather with emotions of uncontrollable astonishment and 
of feartul joy. 

A CLOWN may stumble upon a splendid discovery in 
art or science, but a fixed general law provides that 
high achievement shall require profound and ceaseless 
labor. The price of success, in isolated cases, is the 
devotion of one’s life. He is asimpleton who trusts toany 
dream for possession or advancement, unless he con- 
nects with it the prudent exercise of his own energy 
and judgment. The little spring in the mountain rock 
becomes a brook, a torrent, a wide rolling river, and a 
part of the fathomless ocean, simply by pushing steadily 
and bravely forward. 





THE SNOWY MOUNTAINS OF INDIA, 
BY REV. JOHN CC. LOWRIE. 

THE people, who inhabit the hilly region, which 
lies between the snowy Himalaya Mountains and the 
Plains of India, are divided into numerous small states, 
under their own chiefs; and, as they have been under 
the protection of the British power for several years, 
they are usually called ** The Protected Hill States.” 
The snowy mountains, in clear weather, are seen with 
distinct view from nearly all the higher parts of these 
Protected Hill States. They may also be seen very 
distinctly from many places in the plains of Upper 
India, when the atmosphere is clear, and especially after 
there has been rain. There is a remarkably fine dis- 
tant view of them from Lodiana, although that city can 
not be less than from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty miles distant from the mountains. From Simla the 
nearer ranges of snow-covered mountains are not dis- 
tant in a direct line more than thirty or forty miles. 

The view of these mountains, as seen from several 
places in these Hill States, is extremely grand. I have 
looked at them for hours from the summit of Hatu, and 
also of Kupar—the former ten tuousand, six hundred 
feet high, the latter eleven thousand feet. These moun- 
tains, themselves covered with snow during several 
months of the year, are not distant probably more than 
fifteen or twenty miles from the regions of perpetual 
snow; so that, in a clear day, the view is perfectly well 
defined, and beyond description imposing. The peaks 
and ridges, viewed from this side, seem to have nearly 
all of them a slight inclination to the north-east. ‘They 
appear much less varied in form than one may suppose 
they would appear if deprived of their snowy covering. 
The snow, no doubt, conceals many an irregular pro- 
jection, and many a frightful chasm, and gives an air of 
uniformity to the outline of the whole. The valleys 
are generally much filled with snow, which sometimes 
rises almost to the summits of the ridges, and must be 
of immense depth. In so near a view, the snow which 
fills the valleys can often be distinguished from that 
which rests on the ridges and peaks, by its inclination, 
and by its more settled or dense appearance. But most 
of the peaks and ridges are themselves quite covered 
with snow. They are very irregular; some are formed 
into long ranges; others shoot up in separate elevations 
of almost every shape, looking sometimes like immense 
battlements and towers, and sometimes like lofty piles 
of vast dilapidated buildings. At a distant view in the 
afternoon, they look not unlike great masses or em- 
bankments of white clouds, brilliantly reflecting the 
rays of the sun. Sometimes a dark, rugged peak pro- 
jects above the snow, being probably too vertical to 
admit of the snow resting upon it, and affords a striking 
contrast to the pure and peaceful appearance of the 
snow around it. The difference of their appearance 
before and after the rains is considerable, as much of 
the snow becomes melted, leaving the summits, espe- 
cially of the nearer and lower ranges, more naked and 
dark. The hights of a number of the most elevated 
peaks have been carefully ascertained. Not less than 
seven are upward of twenty-two thousand feet high; 
one of which, Dewalagiri, is about twenty-seven thou- 
sand feet, and three others about twenty-five thousand 
feet. These loftiest parts of our globe, though distinctly 
higher than other parts of the Himalaya ranges, are yet 
not very prominently so. 

The snowy mountains may sometimes be traced at 
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one view from north-west toward the south-east for 
probably two hundred miles. There is something 
adapted to awaken deeply serious feelings in one’s 
mind, to look at peak after peak stretching away in 
the distance, and then to invest each successive eleva- 
tion with the well-defined but cold majesty which seems 
to repose on the nearer mountains. These snow-cov- 
ered mountains awaken feelings quite different from any 
I have ever been conscious of when looking at other 
mountains. These seem too pure for earth; too un- 
changing for time. A person is ready to look on them 
as if they were regions commencing another world. 
They are certainly adapted to elevate the thoughts and 
feelings to a higher world. They bear their solemn 
testimony to God’s unchanging greatness, with a force 
that mere words could never impress on the mind. 
The Christian’s mind is rendered deeply reverential. 
It is filled with thoughts and feelings like those of the 
Psalmist when surveying the heavens: ‘ Lord, what is 
man that thou art mindful of him!” 
DWELLERIN HEAVEN. 
BY THES EITRICK SHEPHERD, 

DweE.ter in heaven high, Ruler below! 

Fain would I know thee, yet tremble to know! 

How can a mortal deem, how it may be, 

That being can ne’er be but present with thee? 

Is it true that thou sawest me ere I saw the morn? 

Is it true that thou knewest me before [ was born? 

That nature must live in the light of thine eye? 

This knowledge for me is too great and too high! 


That, fly I to noonday or fly I to night, 

To shroud me in darkness, or bathe me in light, 
The light and the darkness to Thee are the same, 
And still in thy presence of wonder I am! 

Shoald I with the dove to the desert repair, 

Or dwell with the eagle in cleugh of the air; 

In the desert afar—on the mountain’s wild brink— 
From the eye of Omnipotence still must I shrink! 


Or monnt I, on wings of the morning, away, 

To caves of the ocean, unseen by the day, 

And hide in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
Even there to be living and moving in thee! 
Nay, scale I the clouds, in the heaven te dwell, 
Or make I my bed in the shadows of hell, 

Can science expound, or humanity frame, 

That still thou art present, and all are the same? 


Yes, present forever! Almighty! Alone! 
Great Spirit of Nature! unbounded! unknown! 
What mind can embody thy presence divine? 
I know not my own being, how can I thine? 
Then humbly and low in the dust let me bend, 
And adore what on earth I can ne’er comprehend: 
The mountains may melt, and the elements flee, 
Yet a universe still be rejoicing in thee! 
THE EDEN YET TO BE. 

FROM THE SARDS OF THE BIBLE, 

How beautiful shall seem, renewed and glorified, 
this ‘great globe, the world!” The promises of ten 
thousand days of loveliness in the past, of innumer- 
able mornings and evenings, or nights trembling all over 
with starry pulses of glory, shall be realized in the 
permanent aspects of earth and of sky. The prophe- 
cies of all genuine poets, since the world began, shall 
have a living fulfillment in the general countenance, 
and character, and heart of man. Nor shall the spirit 
of progress and aspiring change be extinct. To meet 
the new discoveries below, and the new stars and con- 





stellations flashing down always from the Infinite above, 
or drawing nearer and becoming brighter in the mystic 
dances of the heavens, men’s minds must arise in sym- 
pathy and brighten in unison. Who shall picture what 
the state of society, and what the progress of human 
souls, at that astronomical era, when the Cross shall 
shine in our southern heaven, and the Lyre shall in- 
clude our Polar star amid its burning strings? Must 
there not then break forth from our orb a voice of song, 
holier than Amphion’s, sweeter than all Orphean meas- 
ures, comparable to that fabled melody by which the 
spheres were said to attune their motions; comparable, 
say, rather, to that nobler song, wherewith, when earth, 
a stranger first appeared in the sky, she was saluted, by 
the “ morning stars singing together, and all the sons of 
God shouting for joy?” 

Changes more stupendous still may follow. These 
skies may be entirely dissolved. This earth, notwith- 
standing all her wondrous history, may be removed like 
a cottage. The whole universe may be thrown into a 
new mold, or be used as mere scaffolding to some ul- 
terior building of yet grander purpose, and more spirit- 
ual symmetry and beauty. The sun may “sleep on his 
clouds, careless of the voice of the morning.” The 
red eye of Sirius may shut upon his old battle-field. 
The Wolf may no more, 

« With looks of lightning, watch the Centaur’s spear.” 
Orion may no longer pass in slow and martial pomp as 
a sentinel through the midnight heavens. The Milky 
Way may have shut its two awful arms, and ceased its 
dumb prayer. But let not the heart of the Christian 
tremble. His safety is independent of all materialism. 
His Savior “made,” and shall survive the ** worlds.” 
His soul, too, bears on it the stamp of absolute immor- 
tality. His earth may sink under his feet; but the Pilot 
of the Galilean lake shall be there, and shall save the 
crew of the dear vessel. His skies may wither; but 
there is a spiritual firmament forever o’er his head, 
which shall get brighter every moment. His Bible may 
not be found in his hands; but its truths shall be en- 
graven on his heart, its pictures shall be written on his 
imagination, and the memory of its old powers and 
glories shall never decay. And what though star- 
spangled vail after vail of matter fall, if, by the down- 
fall of each, he be brought nearer and nearer to the 
Great Spirit; and what though he leave room after 
room of splendor behind him on his rapid way, if he be 
approaching always—though never absolutely to reach— 
that “‘ secret place of thundering,” that “‘ holiest of all,” 
where dwells the always Old, the always Ygung, the 
All-Wise and the Ever-Silent, the Inscrutable and 
eternal One? 

FIRST DAYS OF SPRING. 
BY WM, HOWITT, 

Ir is March; rough, yet pleasant, vigorous, and pi- 
ping March. It is the month of life, of strength, and 
hope. We shall soon hear his voice and “the sound of 
his going in the tops of the trees.” His gales will come 
rushing and suunding over forest and lea, and shake 
the old trees about our houses with a merry strength. 

A thousand welcomes to spring, though she can not 
bring back, with all her flowers, the flower of our 
youth; though she can not, with all her poetry, bring 
back the poetry of early love; though she can not 
repaint the rose on cheeks that are pillowed beneath the 
yew; nor enable us to offer the first-gathered violets to 
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the dear souls who are in heaven. Yet she brings joy to 
the earth still. 

The bees are once more out; the hare runs, forgetting 
her fears, across the verdant fields; the harmless snake 
comes forth and basks on the primrose bank. All nature 
is full of motion. The fowls of the farm-yard lay; the 
pheasants crow in the’ copse; the ringdove coos; the 
linnet and the goldfinch sing; and man is busy at fence 
and drain, is plowing and sowing, and pruning and 
planting, while he talks of the good years gone, and 
hopes for more. Spring stirs every thing with her influ- 
ence—the depths of the soil, and the depths of the 
heart; and makes us, more than all other seasons, in 
love with life, and full of longings after those who are 
dear to us in time and eternity. It is then we are most 
sad, yet happy; most tearful and prayerful; most haunted 
by inemory, and discursive in hope. We live more lov- 
ingly in the past, the present, and the future. There is 
a spring in the spirit as in nature; and the soul puts forth 
all its bud of anticipation, its most delicate blossoms of 
affection; and every leaf of the higher or tenderer con- 
sciousness of our nature unfolds itself, and we find that 
God and heaven are not far off! 

JUDAS ISCARIOT, 

JupAs IscaArtoT—what a host of dark thoughts and 
images start up at the mention of that detested name! 
His name seems hung up on a gallows in the sight of all 
men, that human nature might, in the course of ages, 
pay its full arrears of hatred, contempt, and disgust, to 
Children loathe him, and stam- 
Divines in every 


the guilt it represents. 
mer out curses from their little hearts. 
age have launched invectives, burning in truth and elo- 
quence, against him. Dante heats for him a hell seven 
times hotter, and classes him next in crime to Lucifer 
himself. Jesus utters but one word; but it is a fearful 
one—* one of you is a devil.” To other criminals, re- 
pentance, however late, conciliates forgiveness, and 
suicide procures an awful pity. But men and devils 
seem to unite in trampling on the scattered bowels and 
broken rope of this suicide. Even in the place of woe, 
many will fancy the poet’s words realized for him, and 
him alone: 
*¢ The common damned shun his society, 
And look upon themselves as fiends less foul.’’ 
His history, indeed, seems a frightful anomaly, even in 
the annals of crime. He was a treasurer and a traitor, 
an apostle and a thief; while listening to Christ, he was 
measuring him for the cross; when he sold him, it was 
for the price of a dog; when he betrayed him, it was 
with a kiss of hypocrisy so vile, that it seems yet to ring 
through the earth, eternal in its infamy; when remorse 
awakened, he rushed into the high priests with blood- 
shot eye, and the money chinking in his trembling hands, 
and said, ‘‘ I have sinned in that I have betrayed the in- 
nocent blood ;”’ and to give the whole a dark consist- 
ency, he hies to a field, and there, amid the gloom 
of night, hangs himself; the rope breaking, and his 
bowels gushing out; and we seem to hear the fiends, 
with a yell of unusual joy, seizing on their prey. 
SHADOWS, 
BY REV. R, A. WILI MOTT, 

Dip you ever spend a summer hour in making notes 
of shadows with a view to their history? Then you 
would be astonished to find how the spreading, length- 
ening, and vanishing of a shadow represent the growth, 








fullness, and decline of genius or life. In a green, over- 
bowered lane, where birds shake dew and blossoms 
from the hedgerows, and spots of sun checker the way- 
side grass, look for your own shadow. At what hour is 
it behind? Whenever the sun shines in your face, your 
shadow is at your back. And has it ever been other- 
wise with poet, painter, or man of noble thought and 
magnificent enterprise? with Milton or Columbus? Long 
and wearisome was their road to glory; steep and en- 
tangled the path toward the rising orb of their repu- 
tation. They beheld not the shadow they cast; it 
stretched after them—cheering others, not themselves. 
Retrace your steps down the glimmering lane. Let it 
be evening. What achange! Warm streaks of light 
gild the edges of bird-homes, and sleep in the dim hol- 
lows of mossy oaks. Where is your shadow now? 
Twenty feet before, as if it were rushing up the garden, 
to sit down in the parlor, before you can turn the corner. 
It is a race between you and your shadow; but you will 
never overtake it while you travel from the sun. Can 
you make no simile out of this?) When the day of in- 
tellectual life sets, and the pilgrim of poetry, eloquence, 
or art, walks away from the glory of the morning, 
where is his shadow? Thrown forward into the un- 
trodden paths of the future. It lengthens at every step, 
and, at last, springs into the rich orchards of a remoter 
and sunnier climate. You have the history of the mind’s 
shadow in the Shakspeare of the seventeenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 
DIAMOND DUST. 

HE who thinks too much of himself will be in danger 
of being forgotten by the rest of the world. 

It is much more easy to be wise for others than for 
ourselves. 

We never injure our own characters so much as when 
we attack those of others. 

To wipe all tears from off all faces is a task too hard 
for mortals; but to alleviate misfortunes is within the 
most limited power. 

As a good workman is known by the quantity of his 
chips, so may a penetrative mind be known by the 
rubbish and heaps of discarded credulity with which it 
is surrounded. 

Vanity has many silly tricks; despotism, many cruel 
devices; love, many strange ways; but folly is constant. 

Zeal, not rightly directed, is pernicious, for as it 
makes a good cause better, so it makes a bad cause 
worse. 

There is this difference between a thankful and an 
unthankful man: the one is always pleased in the good 
he has done, and the other only once in what he has 
received, 

It is the best sign of a great nature, that it opens a 
foreground, and, like the breath of morning landscapes, 
invites us onward. 

The tear of sympathy never falls in vain. It waters 
and fertilizes the soil of the most sterile heart, and 
causes it to flourish with the beautiful flowers of grati- 
tude and love. 

Those who are incapable of shining but by dress, 
would do well to consider that the contrast betwixt them 
and their clothes turns out much to their disadvantage. 

A sympathizing heart is a spring of pure water burst- 
ing forth from the mountain-side. Ever pure and sweet 
in itself, it carries gladness and joy on every ripple of 
its sparkling current. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Puurarcn’s Lives: Translated from the Original Greek, | 


with Notes Critical and Historical, and a Life of Plutarch. By 
John Langhorne, D. D., and William Langhorne, A. M. Ster- 
eotyped Edition: carefully revised and corrected. H. S. & J. 


Applegate, 43°Main-street: Cincinnati. 1850.—No words of | 


criticism, or of eulogy, need be spent on Plutarch’s Lives. 
Every body knows it to be the most popular book of biogra- 
phies now extant in any known language. It has been more 
read, by the youth of all nations, for the last four or five centu- 
ries in particular, than any ever written. It has done more good, 
in its way, and has been the means of forming more sublime 
resolutions, and even more sublime characters, than any other 
work with which we are acquainted, except the Bible. Itisa 
better piece of property for a young man to own, than an 
eighty acre lot in the Mississippi Valley, or many hundred dol- 


lars in current money. We would rather leave it as a legacy 


to a son, had we to make the choice, than any moderate 
amount of property, if we were certain he would read it. 
There are probably but few really great men now living, that 
have not been largely indebted to it for their early aspirations, 
in consequence of which they have achieved their greatness. 
We, therefore, most heartily and emphatically say to every 
parent, who may read this notice, sell your spare coat, if need 
be, and buy the Lives of Plutarch for your children; and we are 
bound to add, as an act of common justice to the publishers, 
that, were we now going to purchase a copy, this edition would 
have the preference over every other of which we have any 
knowledge. It is a magnificent octavo, on solid and clear 
paper, well bound, and, in every way, neatly and substantially 
executed. Most sincerely do we commend it, again and again, 
to the reading public. 


A Greek anp EnouisH Lexicon or THE New Testa- | 


MENT. By Edward Robinson, D. D., LL. D. A New Edition. 
Harper § Brothers: New York. 1850.—This is, unquestion- 
ably, as we think, the most complete and satisfactory Lexicon 
of the New Testament ever published in this country. It is, 
indeed, superior to any in our Janguage. It is, therefore, as we 
should think, one of the necessaries of life to an educated 
minister. How a man can profess to be a teacher of the New 
Testament, without knowing something. & east, of the lan- 
guage in which that Testament was wr.tten, we could never 
settle to our satisfaction. The Greek Testament is, after all 
our eulogies of the English translation, the acknowledged 
standard of the faith of Christians. It is always made the 
standard, by all denominations, on all disputed points. And 
what texts, in the name of reason, are not, by one or another, 
at some time disputed? True enough, a man can talk and 
write very ably, in a certain way, about a document translated 
from a foreign language, without being able to read that lan- 
guage; but, when he is met by an opp ient, who declares 
that the sense of any part of it is not correctly given by that 
speaker or writer, how, without a knowledge of the original 
language, can the objector be fairly answered? You may tell 
him, it is true, that the document has been well translated, 
and you have a right to suspend your cause upon the transla- 
tion. Still, he will tell you, that, though it is in general cor- 
rectly rendered, the passages in dispute could be mended. 
Then what will you say? You may assure him, that, by the 
common consent of all parties, the translation is goc d author- 
ity. This, if he understands his case, he will admit, remind- 
ing you atthe same time, however, that the original is the best 
and the only indisputable authority. If you are entirely unac- 
quainted with the original, and even with the language of it, 
will he not despise your opinion of its meaning? If he under- 
stands the original, will he-not have a clear advantage over 
you, though your own views may really be very just? Is it 
not exactly so in reference to the New Testament? A knowl- 
edge of the Greek text, we admit, will not make a man any 
more tonguey, or voluble, or flippant, or vociferous, in running 
over and over what is generally known and admitted. To the 
mass of superficial hearers, who go to be talked at rather than 
instructed, or go because they have formed the habit of doing 
so, such a man, however profound and accurate his knowledge, 
will not appear to be any better, as a preacher, perhaps not so 


| good a preacher, as one entirely unprepared to give an inde- 
pendent opinion of the true sense of the original of any passage. 
But does any one doubt that his opinions, his sermons, are more 
to be relied upon, than the opinions and sermons of the other? 
Indeed, unless a man can read the Greek Testament with some 
accuracy, he is never certain that his constructions of Scrip- 
ture, that his views even of his text, are correct. He depends, 
we know, upon his commentators; but the commentators, 
warped by their various creeds, have scarcely any agreement 
among themselves. The truth of it is, turn the matter as we 
will, every teacher of the New Testament is supposed to be 
qualified to represent the ideas given in the New Testament as 
| it was written, not as it has been translated. This, in some 
| way, he is bound to do; and there is no way so easy, so satis- 
| factory, as to be able to read and understand the orginal. Of 
all ministerial learning, this stands first, in the category of 
importance. Were we called to preach to-day, we should feel 
| at liberty, we should feel obliged, before going into the field, 
| to master the Greek language, so as to be able to read easily 
| and safely the New Testament as left by the evangelists and 
| apostles. Mr. Wesley, we know, somewhere discourages a 
| young man from studying the Greek, if he has passed the age 
' 


of twenty, saying that it had cost him ten years of labor to 
| acquire his knowledge of it. Such advice was, doubtless, well 
enough in Mr. Wesley’s day, but it is not suited to our condi- 
tion. In his age, the Greek grammars were written in the 
Latin language; and, therefore, the acquisition of the Greek 
required and included the acquisition of the Latin. Besides, 
there has been as much progress in the mode of teaching lan- 

guage, since Mr. Wesley’s death, as in the art of steam navi- 
gation. We confidently believe, from our personal experience 
in this matter, that a young man may now learn in ten months, 
if he does nothing else, as much Greek as Mr. Wesley learned 
| in ten years. The progress of the world, in fact, in this par- 
ticular, as in some others, has rendered Mr. Wesley’s advice 
irrelevant. In ten or twelve months, well employed, any man 
may now obtain a very respectable acquaintance with the 
Greek language. As soon as at all convenient, as we think, 
every teacher of Christianity ought to do it, or be very modest 
in giving his opinions about disputed texts. And in doing 
this work of justice to himself, as well as after it is done, the 
Lexicon of Dr. Robinson will be the best dictionary, taken in 
all respects, on which the American student can conveniently 
lay his hands, 

THe ANNALS OF THe ENGtsH Biste. By Christopher 
Anderson. Abridged and Continued, by Samuel Ireneus Prime, 
Secretary of the American Bible Society. Robert Carter & 
Brothers: New York. 1849.—This is an invaluable work. 
The English Bible was intended to be the Bible of the com- 
mon people. The design of it, as we are told by the men who 
first gave it to the world, was to furnish the masses with the 
word of God. This design is older than the Lutheran Reforma 
tion. It began with Wicliffe. In the days of Luther, it was 
taken up by Tyndale. Subsequently, it was pursued and com- 
pleted by the persons employed by King James. The work, 
however quickly we have thus run over it, was not accom- 
plished without labor. The exertions of Wicliffe, but particu- 
larly of Tyndale, were made against general opposition. The 
life of Tyndale is a life of almost romantic effort and of more 
than romantic success. After Tyndale’s death, Coverdale and 
others take up the business. During the life of Henry the 
Eighth, the English Bible runs many perils, but comes out at 
last triumphant. Through the brief reign of Edward the 
Sixth, the enterprise enjoys a period of peace, and makes 
great progress. The days of Bloody Mary follow, during 
which the English Bible is burnt and destroyed, and its friends 
hunted from the earth. Then comes Elizabeth, the Protestant 
sovereign, under whom there is another era of quiet and ad- 
vancement. James the First next takes the throne of Eng- 
land, and makes our present version. So the work goes on- 
ward. It is a work with a history. That history is very 
captivating as well as instructive. It is all given in the vol- 
ume under consideration. The book embraces the whole 
time from the earliest ages to Queen Victoria. It is a large 
Octavo of 550 pages, well printed, and bound in muslin. 
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PERIODICALS. 

Tue MeTHopist QuaRTERLY Review for January pre- 
sents its readers with the following table of contents: 

1. Divine Agency in Material Phenomena, from the pen of 
Rev. J. Cummings, Boston, is a review of an article which 
appeared under the same head in the Bibliotheca Sacra, May, 
1848, by Professor Chace. The Professor is placed in close 
companionship with the author of the Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation, an infidel work, which first issued, some 
years since, from the London press, and which Haugh Miller, 
in his recent work, entitled Foot-Prints of the Creator, has 
most thoroughly demolished. We finished Mr. Cummings’ 
article with this regret, that he did not give us a longer article 
on this most important subject, now too little thought of, and 
too imperfectly understood by the community at large. 

2. The Present State of Astronomy, by Professor Hackley, of 
Columbia College, is an article such as must be read with 
avidity by every lover of a science the oldest and most sublime 
of all the sciences. 

3. Campbell’s Life and Letters—brilliant and captivating. 
The authorship of the article is anonymous. 

4. The Young Men of the Church, by Rev. Dr. Olin, char- 
acterized by the profoundest thought and a terse, urgent style. 
No one of the class for whom President Olin writes can read 
this article in a careful, serious manner without rising from its 
perusal with the determination to live more wholly for God 
and for his own race than he has ever done before. There is 
meaning in the whole article, every paragraph, sentence, line, 
and word of it—deep and stirring meaning. Who will not 
read it? 

5. The Incarnation, though exclusively of a theological cast, 
will, we think, be read with interest and great profit. Ina 
few things we might possibly differ from Dr. Clark; but mere 
difference of opinion is inseparable from the constitution of 
the human mind, and we do not expect in this world to see 
exactly alike in unessential matters. For the light which the 
reviewer, on the whole, throws on his subject, we doubt not 
the reader will be greatly thankful. The subject is to be 
continued. 

6. Neander, from the pen of the editor, though brief, is full 
of thought, and will give universal satisfaction. This satisfac- 
tion arises from the instruction received relative to the lile, 
labors, and death of the great theologian of Berlin. 

7. Lezicography of the New Testament—brief, also, but a 
most valuable article. To the minister, and every student, in 
fact, of the New Testament or Greek, the article can not be 
otherwise than hailed with pleasure, 

8. Short Reviews and Notices of Books, embraces notices of 
some thirty new works, in the editor’s fine vein of thought and 
just discrimination. 

The remainder of the number contains valuable intelligence, 
domestic and foreign, both on literary and religious subjects. 
In our view, the paraphernalia of no Methodist preacher, 
traveling or local, is complete without the Methodist Quarterly 
Review. When will we all wake up to the true interest on 
this point? 

Tue Norra American Review for January has seven 
articles: 

1. The Life of General Taylor—a review of Daniel Web- 
ster’s remarks in the senate of the United States on the occa- 
sion of the death of the late President. Highly complimentary. 

2. Wayland on College Education in America—well tempered 
and elaborate. It opposes Dr. Wayland’s innovations, and 
thinks the present system of collegiate education, though not 
wholly what might be desired, is, in the main, entirely superior 
to the plan proposed by the President of Brown University. 

3. The Tendencies of Modern Science—an article, in many 
respects, similar to the first article in the January Methodist 
Quarterly above noticed. We have read it with high sat- 
isfaction. 

4. Dana’s Poems and Prose Writings—full of extracts and 
beautifully written. 

5. Female Authors—a brief notice of three late works by fe- 
male authors: A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, Truth Stranger 
than Fiction, by Catharine E, Beecher; and Rural Hours, 
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by Miss Cooper, daughter of the American novelist, J. F. 
Cooper, Esq. 

6. The Law of Homicide—a review of the Report of the 
Case of John W. Webster, the murderer of Dr. Parkman, by 
George Bemis, Esq. Legal in its character, and of no particu- 
lar interest to the common reader. 

7. The Rebellion of the Slavonic, Wallachian, and German 
Hungarians against the Magyars—a long, lame, and labored 
apology for the editor’s previous course in regard to Hungary. 
The paper is literally jambed with extracts, and is about as 
weak as it is prosy and long. 

Tue KNICKERBOCKER, OR New York MONTHLY Maaa- 
ZINE, for January has articles as follows: 

1. A Sequel to Saint Leger—charmingly written. It is from 
the pen of R. B. Kimball. 

2. A Scene in the Patent-Office, by H. H. Riley, of Constan- 
tine, Mich., is a spicy and humorous sketch. 

3. Leaving the Country—a dramatic sketch, by Park Ben- 
jamin. 

4. Nebular Hypothesis—an article of the most healthy relig- 
ious tone, and finely written. 

5. My Brother’s Ocean-Grave—poetical, and of very consid- 
erable merit. 

6. A Trip to the Crater Kilawea—brief, but perhaps the 
most interesting article of the number. Kilauea is a volcano 
on the island of Hawaii. Its crater is the most remarkable of 
any in the world. 

7. An Artist’s Studio—a lengthy poetical piece. 

8. The Adventures of Goodwife Eggleston—a narrative, quaint 
and long. 

9. The Recluse—the first of a series on the subject. 

10. The Bunkum Flag-Staff—a most withering blow at the 
quack nostrums and humbugs of our times. 

A variety of short poetical pieces, Literary Notices, and the 
Editor’s Table occupy the remaining pages of the number. 


Biackwoop’s Epinsure MaGazine, Edinburg, Scotland, 
is the only foreign monthly magazine of any note republished 
in this country. Aside from its political pieces, it ranks very 
high. Its columns are enriched with articles, prose and poetic, 
of the most sterling character. Since our acquaintance with 
it, now many years, we have not observed a number without 
several valuable articles, 


CuamsBers’ EpinsurG JOURNAL, published monthly at Ed- 
inburg, Scotland, by William and Robert Chambers, is probably 
the best European journal for general readers now issued. It 
is copied from almost universally by newspapers and periodicals. 


SHarre's LONDON MaGazine, a monthly, published by 
Hall, Virtue & Co., 25 Pater Noster Row, London, is embel- 
lished with elegant steel and copper-plate engravings. Its 
reading matter, generally, is well arranged and interesting. 


THe Dustin Universiry Magazine contains monthly 
one hundred and twenty-four pages. It gives a portrait quar- 
terly only as its embellishments, and is both literary and polit- 
ical in its character. Few magazines, probably, have a wider 
circulation or a wider fame. 


Fraser’s MaGazine ror Town anv Country, published 
monthly, by John W. Parker, West Strand, London, is usually 
filled with fine reading matter. 

Bentiey’s Misce.vany is a London monthly of very con- 
siderable reputation. The cover of Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine is a fac-simile of Bentley. 

Co.tsurn’s Unirep Service MaGazine is a naval and 
military journal, published monthly, at London, by H. Hurst. 
It contains but little that would interest the general reader. 

All of the above can be had of Post & Co., of this city. 

Gvuipe TO Ho.tness: Boston, D. S. King, Editor. This 
valuable monthly still maintains its former high character, and 
is received by the Christian public with great favor. 


Annvat Report of Directors and Warden of the Ohio Pen- 
itentiary, FouRTH ANNUAL Report of the Trustees of the In- 
diana Institute for the Education of the Blind, and several other 
documents, came too Jate for a notice this month. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

Amone the newest inventions are swimming stockings, act- 
ing on the same principle as the webbed feet of aquatic birds. 
They were tested by one of the members of the British Asso- 
ciation, who, with their aid, swam with ease from Newhaven 
to Leith Harbor, against tide. 

Gibbon truly says that the best and most important part of 
every man’s education is that which he gives himself. 

An air-gun, the motive power of which is an India rub- 
ber spring operating upon a condenser, has been patented in 
England, 

Thought engenders thought. Place one idea upon paper— 
another will follow, and still another, till you have written a 
page. You can not fathom your mind. There is a well of 
thought which has no bottom. The more you draw from it, 
the more clear and fruitfal it will be. 

The largest of the pyramids is 481 feet high, and 663 feet on 
the side; its base covers 11 acres. The stones are about 
30 feet in length, and the layers are 208. Three hundred and 
sixty thousand men were employed in jts erection. 

The temple of Delphos was so rich in donations, that it was 
once plundered of £100,000 sterling; and Nero carried from it 
two hundred statues, 

Nineveh was fifteen miles by nine, and forty round, with 
walls one hundred feet high, and thick enough for three char- 
iots abreast. 

Letters from Paris state that five Mormon “apostles,” or 
missionaries, have lately arrived in that city, and commenced 
their attempts at proselytism. ‘They propose to remain several 
years. 

Henri, Comte de Chambord, the Prince of the Legitimists, 
has returned to Fronsdorff. 

Gold-washing has commenced in Australia, with sufficient 
prospect of success to stop emigration to California. 

By the French law, the crime of dueling is murder, when 
death takes place. If neither a wound nor death takes place, 
the duel is not penal. But juries always acquit, where a fa- 
tality occurs without foul play being apparent. 

The consumption of spirits in Scotland is more than double 
that of Ireland, although the population of Ireland is 9,000,000. 
The quantity of British and coloniai spirits consumed in the 
United Kingdom in the year 1849 was 26,002,354 gallons. 

A newspaper is now printed in China, called the Pekin 
Monitor. It is in the Chinese language, and is the first paper 
ever published in the celestial empire. 

Babylon was sixty miles within the walls, which were 
seventy-five feet thick, and three hundred feet in hight, with 
one hundred brazen gates. 

The temple of Diana, at Ephesus, was four hundred and 
twenty-five feet high. It was one hundred years in building. 

The greatest friend of Trath is Time, her greatest enemy is 
Prejudice, and her constant companion is Humility. 

It is a singular fact that when an Indian swears he swears in 
English. There is no oath in the Indian vernacular. 

Lake Champlain is to be bridged nearthe Canada line. The 
committee are now examining the point where the work is to 
be commenced. 

{t is estimated that the number of emigrants who will reach 
this country during the present year will exceed two hundred 
and fifty thousand. 

A man’s reputation has been very aptly compared to a sheet 
of white paper; if it be once blotted, it can hardly ever be 
made to look as white as before. Apologists of youthful im- 
moralities should think of this, 

The head-waters of the Ohio river are navigable for keel- 
boats within fourteen miles of Lake Erie. 

The narrowest part of the Atlantic is more than two miles 
deep. In other parts it is about one mile and a half. 

Opera glasses are now greatly in demand among the Ameri- 
can whalers. They have large object glasses, which show 
whales in the distance more certainly than the large telescopes, 
and with less trouble. 

It is stated that Mr. Daboll, of New York, has so far per- 
fected his newly invented fog-whistle, for indicating the posi- 
tion of light ships and houses on a dangerous coast in thick 





weather, that it can be charged in less than a minute, and the 
sound can be heard at the distance of fourteen miles. 

Lieutenant W. D. Porter, of the United States navy, has 
presented to the editors of the National Intelligencer, for dis- 
tribution among practical farmers, a variety of choice seeds 
from the Mediterranean. Among them is the lasting melon of 
Naples, which it is said can be kept good and fresh for one year 
merely by hanging it up in a cool and dry place. 

The cost of obtaining a patent in Great Britain is between 
eighteen handred and two thousand dollars. Separate patents 
have to be obtained in each of the three kingdoms. 

Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes its value only to its 
scarcity. It becomes cheap as it becomes vulgar, and will no 
longer raise expectation, or animate enterprise. 

The town of St. Paul, the present capital of Minnesota, 
which three years ago had no existence, now has a population 
of upward of fifteen hundred. No place in the western coun- 
try is said to hold out greater inducements to farmers than the 
fertile plains of Minnesota—the soil being extremely rich and 
crops always heavy. 

Capt. Packenham, in a recent speech before the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, in speaking of his visit to the Walden- 
ses, says, ‘* There are 22,000 Bible readers, and among these 
there has not been one homicide in a hundred years; while at 
Rome, the headquarters of Romish infallibility and of the 
Pope, there are more than a hundred homicides every year.”’ 

It was said by a great man, that ‘‘the chief mistake of the 
world, and the greatest bar to the happiness and well-being of 
mankind, rich and poor, is thinking that all the money we are 
possessed of is our own.” 

Before the cotton or linen is washed with soap, ink spots may 
be removed by washing them in salt and water. 

The will of Louis Philippe, Count of Neuilly, has just been 
presented for probate in Paris. It is said that the per centage 
coming to the state, upon the division of this estate, will 
amount to the sum of $2,000,000. 

The Anglo-Celt, Cavan paper, says, ‘The present convent 
property in Ireland, is stated to be worth upward of £700,000.” 

In Sweden a new metal has been discovered, and has re- 
ceived the name of Aridinm. It bears some analogy to iron. 

As ariver runs its waters to the sea, whence it is supplied, so 
the grateful man delights in returning a benefit received. 

An order has been issued by the Supreme Government of 
India, discontinuing in the army the morning dram of arrack. 
That “‘ morning dram” has ruined many a soldier, The dis- 
continuance of the issue is an act of tardy justice. 

Glastonbury Abbey, the beautiful ruins of which stand pre- 
eminent among the monumental records of the past, bas been 
sold for 35,000 guineas. 

The will of Sir Robert Peel is said to prohibit the executors 
investing any of his real or personal property on securities in 
Ireland. 

The English daily papers highly commend the successful 
efforts of Americans in promoting the building of safe and 
rapid steamships. 

From the Ist of January to the Ist of October, 1850, one 
hundred and forty thousand Irish, of nearly all ages and condi- 
tions, left Great Britain. 

The mean annual fall of rain on the surface of the globe has 
been taken at 34 inches, which, taking the area of its surface, 
196,813,658 square miles, would amount—at 1,000 ounces to 
the cubic foot—to 431,808 ,956,544} tons per annum. 

What ten inch spikes would be to veneering, profane lan- 
guage is to conversation—splitting, shivering, and defacing it; 
it is in bad taste, offensive to a majority, and gratifying to 
none. 

The number of cotton mills in the states of Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, South Carolina, and Alabama, is 98, in which are in- 
vested about $1,000,000. Some 16,000 hands are employed, 
and 152,000 spindles. They consume 94,000 bales of cotton 
per annum. 

A patent has been granted to a gentleman of Boston, for a 
process of taking daguerreotypes on glass. 

Men are always murmuring at the hardships of this world 


' yet how they dread to leave it! 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Once more, friendly readers, the Repository comes before 
you, asking an admittance into your society, and promising to 
bestow, what it has to give, on all who will look upon its 
pages. 

The embellishments, we hope, will afford not only satisfac- 
tion, but matter for some profitable reflection. The first of 
them, Big Snake Creek, is from a scene near Logansport, 
Indiana. It is from a painting by the * Indian Artist,” George 
Winter, a gentleman of decided taste and talent in his profes- 
sion. It is a very lifelike representation of the spot intended 
to be depicted. This we can say from actual observation. 
We hope, while it shall be gratifying to our western readers, it 
will prove to our eastern patrons, that the great west is not all 
a flat, monotonous, uninteresting level. Being familiar with 
both east and west, it is in our power to say, that there are 
scenes in the western states, particularly on the margins of our 
many rivers, which, in their way, can not be surpassed even in 
New England. This is one of them; and it is a fact, which 
shoald be distinctly stated, that the scene itself is more charm- 
ing thgn the picture—which is saying not alittle, It is saying, 
in fact, what can seldom be said of pictures. 

The second embellishment presents vs the old Jewish city 
of Tiberias. The Biblical reader will remember it under the 
more common name of Genesareth. It is situated, as will be 
perceived, on the pictaresque and rocky shore of a placid lake. 
This is the lake of Tiberias. Who does not remember that 
lake? It is the sea of Galilee. Who does not instantly re- 
call the several world-famed incidents connected with that 
sheet of water? Smooth as its bosom now is, there was a 
time when it was tossed by a tempest, and that tempest was 
laid by the Mandate of one more than mortal. The mountains 
are all around it. The city lies upon the edge of the water. 
Behind the site of the present town are bald rocks and dilapi- 
dated ruins. It will be remembered, that the Jordan passes 
directly through this lake. It measures seventeen miles by 
six. Its water is transparent and very sweet. ‘Its broad and 
extended surface,” says Dr, Clarke, the traveler, ‘‘ covering the 
bottom of a profound valley, environed by lofty and precipitous 
eminences, added to the impression of a certain reverential 
awe, under which every Christian pilgrim approaches it, gives 
a character of dignity unparalleled by any similar scenery.” 
The artist has done his subject very good justice. 

We are reminded, by this reference to our present plates, 
that we said but little of the embellishments of our January 
number. The reason was, that, when our editorial went to 
press, we had not received them from the artists; and, there- 
fore, though we knew ourself what were coming, we could not 
tell how they would look when they should come. We are 
glad now to say, that, in all parts of the country, they have 
given satisfaction. The embellished title-page has, it is true, 
occasioned some queer eulogies. An eastern editor, who 
takes some pains to be a little critical now and then, mistook 
a very excellent face of Fletcher—so al) others call it—for a 
very bad one of Wesley. We say all others, because we know 
of but one other exception among a hundred or more of news- 
papers, which gave the work the honor of a notice. That 
other exception is almost too consolatory to our old bones, not 
to bring its own pardon with it, if we give it verbatim et 
literatim: 

“Tue Lapies’ Repostrory.—This sterling addition to our 
magazine literature is published under the auspices of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It is a chaste and beautiful 
monthly, and conducted with marked ability. The January 
number contains a portrait of the editor, Rev. B. F. Terrr, 
which disappoints us very much. We had long admired the 
sprightly style of Dr. Tefft’s papers, and had pictured him in 
fancy as a young man. But he must be very old. Commend 
us, however, to a life whose winter is not all gloom—to gray- 
haired wisdom, that sometimes forgets itself and resumes the 
innocent hilarity of youth.” 

After reading this cherished compliment, we stroked our 
long thin locks of snowy white, and began to feel young 
again! 

We occasionally receive communications, on the back of 





which is this request: ‘* If this does not suit you, please to send 
it back, as [ have no other copy.” Sometimes the request is 
in different language: ‘‘If you conclude to publish this, send 
me a copy of the number containing it; if you should not pub- 
lish, send it back.” Again, at another time, this is the style 
in which the request is presented: ** Please to write me, by 
return of mail, what you will do with this article—whether you 
will publish it, or not.” Now we beg the mercy of all such 
correspondents. How many communications do they think 
we receive per day? How many would we have to read, 
decide upon, seal up—with an explanatory billet, of course— 
and remail every twenty-four hours? Our correspondents have 
no idea of what they are thus asking. Should we open this 
sort of acorrespondence with our good contributors, and keep 
it up perpetually, we should not have one hour a week for any 
other business. The thing is absolutely impossible. We 
would accommodate every one, in this respect, if we could; 
but the thing can not be done. Nor is there any absolute ne- 
cessity for it. Let every correspondent keep a copy of what 
he sends to us, This is due to himself, at any rate, that he 
may see whether he is correctly published. It will also, in 
general, be a great advantage to his composition, to give it the 
benefit of a fair and careful copying. It will be altogether 
best for all concerned; and as for us, we repeat, any other 
course is beyond the limits of possibility. Nor can we always 
tell, on receiving and approving an article, whether it will ever 
actually go to publication. We mark scores of pieces—* ap- 
proved ”"—for which we find no room afterward. We have 
this year enlarged our limits; but it seems as if the kindness of 
our contributors has enlarged as much. We are glad of it, to 
be sure—because it gives us a larger and better package, 
every month, from which to make selections; but then it is 
still impossible for us to put in type all that we mark for publi- 
cation. The best motto for our contributors would be this— 
*¢ Write and run your chance.” We can assure them all, that 
a first-rate article is always welcome. We are so editorially 
fond of able contributions, that we always hasten to get the 
best we have before the public. 

We have received, this year, more than double the usual 
number of requests for exchange with our newspaper cotempo- 
raries. We have always been liberal, we think, in these mat- 
ters. We always send our work to those country papers, 
which give us a monthly notice, whatever may be the character 
of such notice. We do not expect, in this relation, that our 
exchanges will speak favorably of us, unless they think us 
worthy of their favor. But, as we get no other advantage 
from many of our exchange newspapers, we hope our editorial 
brethren of the rural districts will see the propriety of giving 
our work a presentation to their readers, if they wish to make 
‘¢a swap’' with us. To all those, whose kindness has been 
so constant in former years, we offer our sincere gratitude. 

Among the new weeklies, which have just come upon our 
list, are ‘‘ Arthur’s Home Gazette” and the * Philadelphia 
Saturday Express.”” They are both excellent papers and 
worthy of extensive patronage. 

The articles on file for our future numbers, not before no- 
ticed, are the following: Macaulay as a Reviewer; Dr, J. H. 
Merle d’Aubigne; Mrs. Martha M’Cabe; Winter Life in Paris; 
I Would not Live Alway; Dark and Bright Side of Nature; 
The Solitaire; Beauty; Isabel; Darkness; A Story of the 
Backwoods. 

Sketches of the Life and Labors of James Quinn, by Rev. John 
F. Wright, of the Ohio Conference, is the title of a neat duo- 
decimo volume just issuing from the press of the Western 
Book Concern. We had prepared an extended notice of this 
work, but, in consequence of lack of space, were compelled to 
lay it over for future use, It is a volume of great merit, and 
will be read, we doubt not, with very general interest and 
profit. In the writing of these “ Sketches ” brother Wright had 
many and embarrassing difficulties to contend with, and yet he 
has acquitted himself most worthily. We bespeak for the 
work a wide circulation. The profits attending its sale go en- 
tirely to the widow of the deceased. She is far advanced in 
years, and is really embarrassed in worldly matters. Who 
will lend a helping hand? 














ASPIRATION. 
BY EMILY 8, BROWN. 








THE household-tree grew tremulous with song, 
A sudden minstrel had alighted there; 
And first the warble was a plaintive prayer, 
As of a spirit crushed and broken long; 
And then the utterance grew rapt and higher, 
Rising and burning like a tongue of fire, 
Till the full tide of praise was rich and strong. 


But soon the song waxed mournfully intense; 
Complaining of the shadowy forest nest, 
And stream, and meadow by the flowers caressed, 
That these should bind with constant influence, 
Beyond all power to weaken or to sever, 
When the fair skies were calling upward ever, 


And Sunset’s isles immortal bidding hence. 


The stream looked up, and shook its lilies white— 
Why, hast thou wings, and can the earth detain? 
Swift dropped the sorrow from the heavenly strain, 

Subdued, sweet murmurs filled the air like light; 

A moment pausing, as in shamed surprise, 


And the glad bird swept upward through the skies, 


In their blue depths forever lost from sight. 























Bonuenit of Poland. 


DEDICATED TO 
MISS MARY ELLEN TAYLOR, 
OF BOSTON. 


Music by F. Wrener, Steinbrecher. 
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